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This floor is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. When the cost of a 
floor is a first consideration, Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile offers many advantages. 
In addition to its economy, this floor provides long service even in heavy traffic 
areas. It’s an attractive floor, too. Laid tile by tile, countless designs can be 
created from the large variety of plain and marbleized colors. Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile can be used on any type of subfloor. Unaffected by alkaline mois- 
ture, it is widely used in basements and on concrete slabs in contact with the 
ground. Two thicknesses are available. Armstrong’s Greaseproof Asphalt Tile 
is made for floors subjected to spillage of oils and greases, 


This floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum. No other flooring material 
offers such a wide choice of color and design, so much opportunity to create 
custom effects that contribute to the over-all beauty of stores, offices, and pub- 
lic buildings. Moderate in first cost, Armstrong’s Linoleum is an economical 
flooring buy because it gives such long service; saves on maintenance cost, too, 
because it’s so easy to clean. Its resilience makes it comfortable to walk on, 
reduces the sound of footsteps. Six distinct types of Armstrong’s Linoleum— 
Plain, Jaspé, Marbelle®, Embossed, Spatter, and Straight Line Inlaid. Avail- 
able in three thicknesses for different service requirements. 


Send for free booklet, “Which 
Floor for Your Business?” This new 
20-page booklet, illustrated in full 
color, gives all the facts about 
Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt 
Tile, as well as Linotile®, Rubber 
Tile, and other Armstrong’s Resilient 
Floors for business and industrial 
uses. To compare samples or see 
actual Armstrong Floors in your 
locality, call _ Armstrong flooring 
contractor. For your copy of the 
free booklet, write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 4910 
Charlotte Street, Lancaster, Penna, 
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“All aboard’’ for 
14 million crashing tons 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


HOSE are chunks of coal, some 

weighing a ton apiece, on their 
way to a boat ride. It’s a rubber con- 
veyor belt they are riding, to ship side. 
Coal cars crash these heavy lumps onto 
the belt from a height of 15 feet. It’s 
a wonder that belts lasted 5 years and 
carried 6 million tons of coal; that 
was a testimonial to rubber. 

But still B. F. Goodrich wasn’t satis- 
fied. Engineers here had been working 
on a new principle of conveyor belts 
called cord belts, for just such crashing 
impact. In this exclusive design indi- 
vidual cords run lengthwise, each 


floating in rubber—the whole belt 
can “give” and absorb impact blows 
whereas old stiff woven belts had to 
stand and take the blow and so of 
course tore, broke, wore out. 

The belt in the picture is the first 
cord conveyor belt ever installed. 
Instead of the 5 year previous record 
it has already lasted 11—and look 
what it’s still carrying today! Instead 
of 6 million tons it has carried 14 
million, and engineers estimate it’s 
good for 6 million more. 

And it is exposed to sun and ice, 
Ohio River floods, wet sharp coal — 


every possible condition that would 
ruin other, ordinary rubber belts. Its 
B. F. Goodrich patented construction 
stands them all. 

Here is a perfect example of BFG 
research which is constantly lengthen- 
ing the life of rubber products, and 
so reducing their cost to industry. It 
is the research you benefit by when 
you call in your B.F.Goodrich dis- 
tributor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial and General Products Di- 
vision, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 














Here's the Book 
that tells you... 


®@ How much your Social Security is worth 

®@ Which savings bonds are best for you 

® How to plan for a successful retirement 

® What your minimum savings account should be 
®@ How to assure your children’s education 

® How to eliminate mortgage worries 

@ Which type of life insurance is best for you 

® How to evaluate your present assets 
® When to use annuities 








Offered FREE as 


a public service 


= Now you can take a practical 
look at your assets ... and see 
what they mean in terms of in- 
come and security. Know what 
to do...what to avoid... how 
to use what you have wisely. 





@ Written by those authorities 
on family finances, J. K. Lasser 
and Sylvia Porter, this book 
will be mailed to you without 
cost or obligation. Send coupon. 





ORGANIZED IN 1845 NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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LETTERS —— 


Trews or False 


As an unabashed Scot . . . may I inform 
your readers that in all decent Scottish cir. 
cles trews are worn underneath the kilt (con. 
trary to Iowan journalist Patty Johnson, 
quoted in your Sept. 5 issue as saying: 
“Scottish men who wear kilts wear nothing 
at all underneath them” ). 

“Trews” are abbreviated short pants made 
of the same tartan material as the kilt with 
which they are worn. The similarity of the 
color makes them inconspicuous in the High- 
lander’s acrobatic moments . . . 

Certain Highland regiments are not issued 
trews ... There is the story of an old lady 
who was shocked to learn this. She asked a 
sergeant-major if it was true that his troops 
did not wear them. His answer was to give 
the troops on parade two commands: “About 
turn,” then, “Pick daisies” . . 

One other item must not pass unnoticed. 
NewsweEEK refers to “kilts.” There are no 
such things. The plural of “kilt” is “kilt” . , , 


Harry YOUNG 
Magazine Editor 
Victoria Daily Times 
Victoria, B. C. 


Webster's International says the plural is 
“kilts.” 


Kipling Comments 


In England’s present plight (Newsweek, 
Sept. 26) let her turn to one of the great 
sons of her brilliant past for sound advice. 
In stanza five of Rudyard Kipling’s poem 
“The Glory of the Garden” he says: 


Our England is a garden, 

And such gardens are not made 

By singing: “Oh, how beautiful!” 
And sitting in the shade. 


Jos. J. Pumtam 
Baltimore, Md. 


® I wonder whether Rudyard Kipling didn’t 
size up the Russians years ago with a philos- 
ophy that present-day diplomats would do 
well to bear in mind. In “The Man Who 
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““Your voice sounds wonderful, darling’’ 


HEN the boy in Los Angeles says this to the 
girl in New York he’s saying something nice 
about us, too. For we, at Western Electric, make a 
great variety of the Bell telephone equipment that 


helps speed her voice to him so clearly, so naturally. 


Whether you talk from coast to coast, or just 


around the corner, your telephone gives you a lot 


of satisfaction for little money. Making good equip- 
ment, that makes this kind of service possible, is 
Western Electric’s job in the Bell System—has 
been for 67 years. 

¢ Bell scientists design, we produce and telephone 
company people operate the equipment—all of us 


working together with one aim: Good telephone 
service for you at the lowest possible cost. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 











ERE it was again . . . the same old run-around... 
H waiting for hours, watching other men shoved in 
ahead of him. He was always the last to be let in; it was 
as if they wanted to put off seeing him as long as they 
could. Gregory never knew why*. 


Don’t Take Chances 
In business as in social life, unpleasant breath* (halitosis) 


works against you . . . stamps you as an objectionable 
person. 


Isn’t it foolish to risk putting yourself in this unfavorable 
light when Listerine Antiseptic provides an extra-careful 
precaution against such offense? 


Make Breath Fresher, Sweeter 
In a matter of seconds Listerine Antiseptic makes your 
breath sweeter, fresher, cleaner . . . helps keep it that way, 
too... not for minutes but for hours usually. 


If you want to be at your best, never, never omit Listerine 
Antiseptic before a business or social appointment. It’s an 
extra-careful precaution that helps put you on the right 
side of the people you meet. 

While some cases of halitosis are of systemic origin, most 
cases, say some authorities, are due to the bacterial fermentation 
of tiny food particles clinging to mouth surfaces. Listerine 


Antiseptic quickly halts such fermentation, then overcomes the 
odors fermentation causes. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC— 
the extra-careful precaution against Bad Breath 
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Was,” Kipling said: “Let it be clearly un- 
derstood that the Russian is a delightful 
person till he tucks in his shirt. As an Ori- 
ental he is charming. It is only when hie 
insists upon being treated as the most easter- 
ly of western peoples instead of the most 
westerly of easterns that he becomes a racial 
anomaly extremely difficult to handle. The 
host never knows which side of his nature is 
going to turn up next.” 


Boyp M. BEAGLE 
Sayre, Pa. 


wr Seal 


Merely mummified 


The Fright that Failed 


Whose is the grotesque, bodiless head 

. and how can [Miss Bergman] be so 
collected and even pensive with that thing 
lying on her bed (Newsweek, Sept. 19)? 


E. Ries Myers 
Baltimore, Md. 


In the film “Under Capricorn” Miss Berg- 
man suffers from dipsomania and the designs 
of a “malevolent housekeeper” who confronts 
her with the head. It is intended to drive 
her to delirium, but she sobers up in time. 


Strasbourg Delegates 


From your excellent account of the Eu- 
ropean Consultative Assembly, now meeting 
in Strasbourg (Newsweek, Aug. 22), I fail 
to get any clear idea of how the delegates 
are chosen. Apparently not by the govern- 
ments of the participating countries—one 
can hardly conceive of a Labor government 
selecting Churchill, who is the soul of the 
Assembly, or of his accepting appointment 
at its hands . 


Rocer S. BOARDMAN 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


The Assembly represents the nations 
rather than the governments of Western Eu- 
rope. Its delegates, all members of national 
parliaments, were chosen by both govern- 
ment and opposition (but not Communist) 
parties in accordance with democratic prin- 
ciples of law and political liberty. 


Kafé Was Kwiker 


. . » You have a food item headed “And 
Now Frozen Coffee” [about a new Snow 
Crop product, Newsweek, Aug. 22]. 

To keep the record straight . . . Rudd- 
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Here You Get the Best of Weather 


ys this one, distance doesn’t 
matter—and all roads become 
bouleva:ds. 


For what’s a handful of miles—or 
several hundred —to this Fireball- 
ing Buick RoaDMASTER with its 
150 horsepower might? 


Where’s anything to touch the 
silken luxury of its Dynaflow 
Drive—or the restful ease you get 
from utter smoothness? 


And who knows any road rough- 
ness when a soft coil spring on 
each wheel cushions your 
way and soaks up the 
bumps? 


GER ROADMASTER wis site i 


ce 
But the weather—” you might 
wonder. And there, too, you get 
the best of it. 


A single handy control lets you 
swing back the top, gives you the 
sky for a canopy, sends the crisp, 
clear air singing around you. 


Or, in a matter of seconds, lets you 
swing shut the top to keep you 
tucked snugly away—where a 
honey of a heating system keeps 
you warm on coldest days. 


Windows? Up or down, or any- 
where between, at a button’s touch 


—even a front seat that’s push- 
button-controlled. 


So here you get the best of 
things—even of the weather. 


Here you get power and comfort 
and convenience—and good times. 
Here, too, you get a good buy, 
with prices well below what you 
probably think—and really fast 
delivery. 


Thing to do, of course, is go 
see your Buick dealer—take the 
wheel of a. Buick ROADMASTER 
Convertible — check its 
figures against the field — 
and sign up this very day. 





Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, 
ABC Network, every Monday evening 


Your KEY 
TO GREATER 
” VALUE 


THE BUY IN FINE CARS + When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


, See and Hear OLSEN AND JOHNSODN’S 
FIREBALL FUN-FOR-ALL every Thursday on Television 










Ask any Business Man 
who’s flown Air France 


He’s found Air France the best way 
to travel abroad ... it’s time-saving, 
convenient and gives him something 
extra in air travel. Consider the 
many advantages Air France offers! 
You’re in Paris 1514 hours after 
leaving New York. And Paris is the 
business center of Europe. London, 
by Air France is only 11/2 hours 
away... Rome 3%% hours... Israel 
7 hours. Fast Air France schedules 
out of Paris connect with 70 coun- 
tries on 5 continents. And you fly 
all the way on one airline ...on one 
ticket ... with stopover privileges 
,en route, 


A 
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SPECIAL a 
REDUCED 60-DAY FARE 

Effective Oct. 1 Thru April 30 

New York to Paris and Return 


449330 You Save $1727° 


Similar Reduced Fares Beyond Paris 














Stewards and hostess make you feel you’re If you want to relax before returning home 
in France right away. And the French cui- ...do some sightseeing .. . you can do a lot 
sine, with choice of wine or champagne, is by flying Air France. The Riviera is only 
something extra...a real luxury in air travel. 2% hours from Paris. 


Your Travel Agent is your A j ® 

best counselor . . . make use 

of his experience. Air France E 7 A By C & 
offices in 70 countries are 


staffed by trained personnel 


who will provide you with 30 YEARS OF OVERWATER FLYING 


every assistance en route. 


_— ~ 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22; Other offices in Boston, 
VA! R f RANC E Washington, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
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Melikan, Inc., first developed frozen coffee 
concentrate [Kwik Kafé] in the fall of 1945. 


In May of 1946 production was started and - 


since then has been going full blast. 
Sales have been and are still being made 
in ever-increasing quantities from coast to 
coast... 


JoserH A. DoucHERTY 
Director of Public Relations 
Rudd-Melikan, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Karachi Confusion 


In Newsweek, Aug. 29 .. . there is : 
reference to “Karachi, India.” May I inform 
you that Karachi is in Pakistan and not 
India? 

U. AHMAD ANSARI 
Attaché 
Embassy of Pakistan 
Washington, D. C. 


The medical experiments referred to were 
made in Karachi, India, before partition 
and creation of Pakistan had taken place 
in August 1947. 


That Borden Girl 


You are convicted of being a very poor 
authority on the Borden case ( NEwsSweeK, 
Sept. 12). The old lady was killed first, and 
the famous rhyme goes like this: 


Lizzie Borden took an ax 

And gave her mother forty whacks; 
When she saw what she had done, 
She gave her father forty-one! 


Don ERARD 
Rochester, N. Y. 


True, Newsweek reversed the positions of 
Lizzie’s mother and father in the anonymous 
jingle, thinking, perhaps, of the version 
which goes: 

Andrew Borden, he is dead; 

Lizzie hit him on the head .. . 
or, possibly, recalling the prominence Mr. 
Borden plays in a contemporary example of 
humor: On the morning of the murders, 
someone asked Lizzie the time of day. “I 
don't know,” she replied, “but I'll go and 
ax father.” 
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CHEVROLET 


offers you the most— 


for the least money 





You get a better, longer lasting 
return on the dollars you invest 
in a Chevrolet Advance-Design 
truck. You get quality, power- 
ful performance, handling ease 
at their best—and at the lowest 
list price in the entire truck 
field. See your Chevrolet dealer 
for the right truck for you. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 










Charlotte, North Carolina, is the focal point of a billion-dollar market 
that embraces 18 populous counties in two states and counts more than 
1,250,000 persons within its limits. It is in one of the nation’s fastest 
growing industrial sections. In addition, it is in a rich, progressive 
agricultural area where farms are now run on a modern owner-operation 
basis. From these farms and industrial centers comes a steady stream 
of people to Charlotte for shopping, entertainment, cultural advan- 
tages and service best available or only available in the Carolinas’ 
largest city — which is served by 306 Otis elevators. 


CIFTING ONE INTO THE STANDS. 


Ever look at Otis’ batting average in the 

American League? We have an automatic elevator 
installation in the Yankee Stadium Club. It lifts hundreds 
of club members and their guests up to the mezzanine 
lounge and restaurant every game. 





WHERE WILL 3 x 6= 247 


At 100 Park Avenue, New York City, where 18 Otis 
AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVATORS are being installed. 
They'll have AUTOmatic and elecTRONIC supervision. They will give 
better service than 24 elevators with manual supervision. 







SANTA'S GETTING READY. 


Last Christmas, while the shopping rush was at its 

climax, Santa took a critical look at department store traffic. 

He noticed that many customers left without completing their 
shopping — because they found it too difficult to reach the 
upper floors. So Santa is putting in a lot of Escalators 

to make shopping easy and comfortable. 


If your building is to be served by only .one 
freight elevator—it’s doubly important to choose 
it for dependability. For every time it’s down for 
repairs freight handling comes to a complete halt. 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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For Your Information 


ATOM REACTION: When a story bursts with the magni- 
tude of the disclosure of Russia’s A-bomb, the chain reac- 
tion in a news organization usually starts with clattering 
Teletypes and hurried telephone calls and ends with a final, 
calm, decision-making conference. In NEWSWEEK’s case, a 
magazine that looked to be pretty 
well blueprinted on one day was 
junked and a new issue was 
planned to examine all the facets 
of President Truman’s dramatic 
announcement. Last week, within 
a matter of hours, the revised is- 
sue began to take shape and, 
while the office wag was pasting 
a notice on the bulletin board: 
“No issue this week, moving in- 
land,” we went through the Periscope files for previous 
hints of Russian bomb tremors. In the issue of July 4, Peri- 
scope said: “The Western European union military com- 
mittee has been informed that within the last few months 
U.S. recording instruments detected evidence of several 
chain reactions set in motion by atomic explosions either in 
Siberia or Soviet Central Asia.” And earlier, in NEWSWEEK’s 
issue of May 3, 1948, Periscope said: “At least one purpose 
of the recent atomic experiments at Eniwetok was to cor- 
relate a system for detecting and locating an atomic ex- 
plosion at great range, so that the U.S. would know if 
some other nation secretly tested an atom bomb at any 
time. Some of the most important scientists and technicians 
who took part in the Eniwetok tests were thousands of 
miles from the Marshall Islands.” 





ADD BULL’S-EYE: Those same Periscope files turned up 
another pretty fair bit of forecasting on another important 
story with international repercussions. Starting with the 
issue of last May 16, Periscope reported that although the 
rumors were officially denied, “U.S. foreign-trade experts 
still think the British pound may be devalued this year.” 
Periscope followed that up in the July 18 issue, stating that 
Sir Stafford Cripps had failed to eliminate the issue of 
pound devaluation. And finally, on Aug. 29, Periscope ap- 
praised the position of the U.S. delegation: “The U. S. will 
say at the start that a promise of devaluation of the pound 
cannot be considered a ‘favor’ or trading point, but some- 
thing essential to Britain’s self-preservation.” 


CURRENT CURRENCY: In his Business Tides column for 
the last three years Henry Hazlitt has been hammering 
away on the point that the currencies of most European 
countries were overvalued. This week Hazlitt has been al- 
lotted an extra column in which to expand his conclusions 
concerning currency devaluation (see page 69). 


THE COVER: Back in July 1945 Joseph Stalin was as- 
tounded when informed at the Potsdam conference that 
the United States had perfected the atom bomb and was 
ready to use it against Japan. Last week it was Stalin’s turn 
to contemplate the world’s amaze- 
ment as President Truman an- 
nounced Russian development of the 
deadly weapon (see page 17). The 
Generalissimo’s smile of triumph on 
the cover was caught by a Press 
Association photographer as Stalin 
reviewed the May Day Communist 
marchers in Moscow's Red Square. 
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THE PRESIDENT WHO WATCYED HIS PENNIES / 


(and occasionally pinched em) Ly Mr Friend ly 


He said, “In these uncertain days 
They say that watching pennies pays 
But watching pennies ain’t much fun 





Said Mr. Friendly, “I implore you... 
Leave us watch your pennies for you! 
Leave us watch each precious cent... 
Get up now and president!” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


.-. the first American liability insurance company 


© 1949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


You've seen ‘em all when you've seen one!” 





“Our anid I.E. Loss Control sail 

he continued, “helps reduce costly accidents... 
increases plant efficiency ...and has actually 

cut premium costs to 50% below the average 

rate for some industries!” 

The Pres. signed up and saw his profits grow. 

Now, his pennies are watched and stretched out 50... 
Lincoln's head sometimes groans and cries 

And copper tears stream from the Indian's eyes! 





a special service, at-no extra charge with every industrial 
policy. Ask your American Mutual man to tell you how 
this service works. Write for free copy of “The All- 
American Plan for Business” or ‘“The All-American Plan for 
the Home.” American Mutua! Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 
A-99, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16. Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult c.assified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 


The biggest extra in insurance ... that’s I. E. Loss Control,* 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

How and when to reveal the news 
about the Russian atomic blast was the 
subject of three or four White House con- 
ferences before a decision was reached. 
At one point it was tentatively decided 
not to make any announcement . . . With 
adjournment set for late October, there’s 
now little chance that the billion-dollar 
rivers and harbors “pork barrel” bill will 
pass the Senate until next year . . . The 
Budget Bureau won't get out its an- 
nual midyear budget review and officially 
estimate the expected deficit during this 
fiscal year because of Congressional delay 
on appropriations . .. Representative 
Lesinski of Michigan will be offered a 
Federal administrative post after Con- 
gress adjourns. Democratic leaders think 
morale of the House Labor Committee 
will improve if Lesinski, its hard-working 
but stubborn chairman, resigns in favor of 
another member . . . Commissioner Frieda 
Hennock is a good bet to be appointed 
chairman of the FCC when Wayne Coy 
resigns . . . John L. Sullivan, former Navy 
Secretary, plans to run for the Senate next 
year from New Hampshire, opposing 
GOP Senator Tobey. 


Truman Labor Bid 

Democratic Chairman Boyle is telling 
AFL and CIO leaders that Truman is 
ready to appoint a half dozen labor men 
to top Federal jobs if the union officials 
will agree in advance on qualified candi- 
dates and promise not to fight over the 
appointments when they're announced. 
Several of the jobs are on the Little Cabi- 
net level. . 


National Notes 

The Justice Department is gathering 
evidence to be used in the indictment next 
month of an American gunrunner for his 
activities in the Caribbean . . . Brig. Gen. 
Wendell Westover, the Army General 
Staff's adviser on reserve affrirs, is quit- 
ting in a huff. His resignation has been on 
the desk of Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army 
Chief of Staff, for days without action . . . 
Increases in postal rates, vigorously urged 
by the Truman Administration, will not 
be voted by Congress this year even 
though the Senate committee has favor- 
ably reported a bill to hike postal rev- 
enues by about $100,000,000 a year... . 
Rep. John F. Kennedy, 32-year-old son of 
Joseph P. Kennedy, former ambassador to 
Great Britain, is seriously considering run- 
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ning for the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination in Massachusetts . . . An Ohio 
reporter, poking about Cincinnati during 
a lull in Senator’s Taft’s current tour, 
turned up the most original item of the 
highly publicized campaign. The item: 
The senator's grandchildren call him 
“Goopsy” . . . Former Sen. James Mead 
of New York now has his choice of three 
Federal jobs. — 
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Trends Abroad 

The British are building a $3,000,000 
research station for the study of germ 
warfare and possible defenses against it 
. .. One of China’s remaining anti-Com- 
munist fronts, headed by Gen. Ma Pu- 
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Russia’s Atomic Blasts 


There are mounting signs that 
long before the White House an- 
nouncement of Russia’s atomic ex- 
plosion the Western Powers had 
clues that the U.S.S.R. had solved 
the problem of the atom bomb. A 
highly responsible British source, 
for example, insists the following 
account is correct: 

The Russians have set off not 
one but several atomic explosions 
since late May or early June. Dur- 
ing that period U.S. recording in- 
struments in Alaska picked up in- 
dications of more than one incident. 
The disturbances seemed to have 
been centered somewhere in Si- 
beria. At about the same time a 
seismograph in Turkey recorded 
an “earthquake” which for tech- 
nical reasons seemed unlikely to 
have occurred. The theory then 
was put forward privately that 
there had been an explosion of gi- 
gantic proportions somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the Soviet oil- } 
fields in Central Asia. 

The U. S. recordings, which were 
shortly afterward reported to the 
Western European union military 
committee, as reported in PrEri- 4 
scope of July 4, suggested explo- 
sions of less intensity than those at 
Bikini and perhaps smaller than 
those at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
At that time there was no reason to 
suppose that the blasts resulted 
from a military bomb, although the 
Russians had clearly set-off an 
atomic explosion of some nature— 
| probably experimental. 








, 
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fang, a Moslem, who operates out of 
mountain bases in the Western provinces, 
is likely to collapse before long . . 
Canada is planning an all-out drive to 
lure American tourists with its devalued 
dollar. At the same time Canadians must 
put up $165 of their own currency to get 
the American $150 permitted for travel 
in the U.S... . Ecuador will be the next 
Latin American country to break ranks 
and send an ambassador to Spain. Brazil 
recently did so . . . The Czech Commu- 
nist Party now requires members to at- 
tend semimonthly study courses in Red 
ideology from November to June and 
will issue new membership cards only to 
those who pass the tests. 


Czeeh Uranium a 

Exiled Prague officials now are telling 
this story of how the late Jan Masaryk 
tried to shake off Soviet control of the 
Czech uranium mines, which today are 
a principal Russian source of uranium. 
At the 1946 UN General Assembly in 
London, Masaryk, then Czech foreign 
minister, made a speech proposing that 
uranium should be used for the health 
and welfare of all, not just one nation. 
Immediately the Soviet ambassador in 
Prague protested to Premier Fierlinger, 
who summoned his Cabinet and issued a 


‘ statement disassociating his government 


from Masaryk’s views. Thus the mines 
continued to be operated by the Soviets, 
under a grant of extraterritoriality which 
prevents even Czech officials from visiting 
the area. The actual mining is mostly 
done by prisoners, and the ores are 
shipped across the German border, only 
a few miles_distant, for preliminary re- 
fining in the Soviet zone. 


Changing Czech History 

Diplomatic reports from Prague reveal 
that the Communist Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment has removed from a historical 
exhibit in the capital documents describ- 


ing the Philadelphia proclamation of -- 


liberation made by Thomas Masaryk in 
1918. In their place are substituted new 
documents aiming to prove that the lib- 
eration of the country grew out of the 
Russian revolution of 1917. Also, -a well- 
known history of the country, which has 
an introduction by Masaryk, has been 
banned. 


Churchill’s Plans : 

Intimates say Winston Churchill’s rul- 
ing ambition at present is to win the 
next election, serve only briefly as Prime 
Minister, and then retire. If the Con- 
servatives win, they intend to abolish 
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conscription. They claim the term of 
service is so short that recruits cannot 
be trained and that they could produce 
a better army for less money by raising 
service pay and relying entirely on volun- 
teers. The Conservatives also would junk 
the government-owned British airways 
system and turn it back to private enter- 
prise in order to trim the large annual 
deficits from government operation. The 
Conservatives feel that by these and 
other economies, especially in the admin- 
istration of free medical care, they could 
reduce government expenditures by a 


full 5%. 


German Devaluation 

Expect a 25% devaluation of the West- 
ern German mark. The three High Com- 
missioners, who have the German request 
for devaluation under discussion, are 
prepared to grant a cut. The French, 
however, are arguing for a 20% decrease, 
while the British favor 30%. The Ameri- 
can compromise proposal for approxi- 
mately 25% is likely to be adopted. 


The Kremilin’s Relief Ban 

Stalin, in his effort to cut off U.S. 
influence in the satellite countries, is 
moving in on all American relief organi- 
zations which have been operating in 
Hungary, Rumania, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia. CARE, which has proved an 
extremely successful relief agency, now 
is being squeezed out of the last two 
countries. The Quakers also have been 
given walking papers. Outlets of Caritas, 
the Catholic relief organization, are be- 
ing taken over by the various govern- 


ments. Officials report that it will be 


only a matter of time until Americans will 
find it impossible to help their relatives 
in Eastern Europe in any way. 


Foreign Notes 

Newsmen perched in booths above the 
UN General Assembly floor during For- 
eign Minister Vyshinsky’s peace-pact 
speech noted that strips of apparently 
new material were pasted to almost 
every page of his manuscript. Probable 
reason: Truman’s atomic announcement 
four hours earlier . . . Argentine Ambas- 
sador Jeronimo Remorino is about to be 
. transferred from Washington to Paris and 
may take an American bride with him, if 
he can get permission from President 
Perén . . . A Congressional subcommittee 
which visited South Korea was impressed 
by the progress made by the young re- 
public. Some believe that, given proper 
U.S. guidance and help, South Korea 
could become “a self-sufficient outpost” 
against Communist aggression. 


WwW 
GI Insurance Dividends 
Businessmen and government officials 


agree that much of the $2,800,000,000 
GI insurance dividend will pour into 
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Christmas shopping, even though the 
checks won’t actually be delivered until 
January. They expect many veterans, 
now assured of getting the money, will 
either draw on savings or borrow for 
holiday shopping. Incidentally, in 1951 
or 1952 there'll be another insurance 
dividend almost as large as the forth- 
coming one. Thereafter, dividends will 
be handed out on an annual basis ac- 
cording to the balance in the insurance 
trust fund, 


Potatoes and Eggs 

The Agriculture Department is asking 
for mandatory acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas to prevent another 
huge and costly potato surplus in 1950. 
A new formula to limit potato production 
on a bushel, instead of acre, basis is 
under consideration. Actually, support 
costs this year may be held to $50,000,- 
000, compared with nearly $250,000,000 
in 1948, when 186,250 carloads of sur- 
plus potatoes were used for livestock 
feed, alcohol, school lunches, and ECA- 
Army exports. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment has invested $85,000,000 so far 
this year in supporting the price of eggs. 
The reason for the costly subsidy is that 
commercial-storage buyers, who held off 
in anticipation of lower prices, bought 
only 1.6% of the total egg production 
while the government had to buy 4.7%. 
Last year these percentages were re- 
versed. 


Farm-Plan Feud 

The President himself has taken a hand 
at trying to settle the growing feud be- 
tween Sen. Clinton P. Anderson and Agri- 
culture Secretary Brannan. Senators re- 
port Anderson is on the verge of an open 
break with the Administration and with 
Brannan, but the White House, through 
mutual cronies, is urging the New Mexico 
lawmaker not to air the differences: When 
friends ask Anderson about his battle 
with Brannan, he tells them he’s simply 
a freshman senator trying to get a farm 
bill through Congress. 


Venezuelan Oil 

Expect an early revision of Venezuelan 
policies toward granting new oil con- 
cessions to American companies. The de- 
valuation of the pound, which reduces 
the price of British-controlled oil, and 
the discovery of the Alberta oil deposits 
have caused serious concern to the Vene- 
zuelan Government, which has hitherto 
followed a nationalistic and restrictive 
oil policy. 


Business Footnotes 

The $500,000 worth of rock-drilling 
equipment recently cleared for Russia 
probably never will be shipped. Now that 
the Commerce Department has OK’d the 
deal after three or four years’ delay and 
the machines have been made, the 


Soviets say they don’t want them. The 
manufacturer may sue . . . If the govern- 
ment wins its antitrust suit against the 
A&P, action against at least two other 
big grocery chains will follow . . . The 
Federal Trade Commission is looking 
into the mail-order insurance business. 
New regulations will be aimed at mislead- 
ing advertising claims by some companies 
. . . General Motors again will put on a 
gala display of its new models in New 
York in January . . . Despite all the talk 
about the spread between farm prices 
and retail-food prices, recent Agriculture 
Department figures show that marketing 
costs now represent only 48% of food 
prices, compared with 60% in 1940 and 
58% in 1929 .. . An Alabama firm is 
planning to market canned shark meat 
processed by a new method. 
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Movie Notes 

Hollywood lost up to $15,000,000 of 
its frozen sterling as a result of de- 
valuation. Movie czar Eric Johnston may 
go to England shortly to threaten a boy- 
cott of the British market, plus restric- 
tions on British film releases in the U. S., 
unless some compensating deal is made 
for the future . . . In his next picture 
Cary Grant plays a U.S. brain surgeon 
who operates on a foreign dictator . . . 
Famous guns are the inspiration for two 
forthcoming films: Warner’s “Colt 45,” 
starring Randolph Scott, and Universal- 
International's “Winchester 73,” an epi- 
sodic film about the men who owned a 
single rifle over a number of years . . . 
Fred Astaire, who “retired” in 1947, has 
made two pictures since then and has 
three more coming up . . . Most of 
M-G-M’s stars will appear in a super- 
documentary film telling the story of 
immigrants in the U.S. Titled “Big 
Country,” it will stress the American way 
of life . . . After much controversy, Jimmy 
Stewart is virtually set for the top role in 
the film version of “Harvey.” 


Book Notes 

Since the dispute between Cardinal 
Spellman and Mrs. Roosevelt, sales of 
Paul Blanshard’s controversial “American 
Freedom and Catholic Power” have more 
than doubled . . . “The Complete Sher- 
lock Holmes,” a revised one-volume edi- 
tion of all the Holmes stories, will be out 
shortly . . . The Alien Property Office 
now possesses the wartime diaries of 
German generals Jodl and Halder, but 
so far no publisher has shown interest . . . 
“I, My Ancestor” is the title of a forth- 
coming book by Nancy Wilson Ross, who 
won critical acclaim with her first novel, 
“The Left Hand Is the Dreamer.” It’s 
due in January . . . Also early next year 
there’ll be a new novel by Daphne du 
Maurier, author of “Rebecca.” Titled 
“The Parasites,” it covers the period 
since the first world war. 
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Thanks 


l.% of a sudden it hit me just now, how lucky 
I am. Nine-tenths of the world is afraid—but 
I haven’t got anything to be afraid of. A lot of the 
world is hungry—I don’t really know what hunger is. 


Where my grandfather lived, he could never hope 
to “rise above his station”. Nobody decides what 
my “place” is, and best of all, nobody wants to... 
I can rise and grow as far as I’m willing to pay the 
price, in hard work and self-denial. 


What I have is.mine—I can spend it or save it, and 
if I save it I can keep it, for myself or my children; 
no man dares take from me what I have earned. 


I can be lazy and just get by, or I can work and 
be paid more and more as I produce more. Or, I 
can go into business and be my ow‘ boss. 





a“ 


My children will start where I leave off; they can 
keep on, and go farther and farther, better and better. 


I can think and say what I want. I need never 
shrink in fear of anyone. No one commands me, no 
one will command my children. 


I don’t much care what you call all this — free 
enterprise or the American way, or democracy; 
names don’t matter: It’s America. I like it. Don’t 
let anybody dare try to take it away nor change it. 
I like it this way. 


I fought for it once. My boy fought for it this 
time. Both of us will fight again if anyone, from out- 
sidé or in, tries to cheat us of this we love. It isn’t 
perfect but it’s the best there is. 


I like it. I’m grateful. Stop monkeying with it. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


1) Co Cod o bbe t= Mole) C-] 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> No drastic policy shifts are likely to result from U. S. loss of 
the A-bomb monopoly, but some adjustment of military, for- 
eign policy, and domestic programs can be expected. 


A strong diplomatic posture and firmness toward the Russians 
will continue to keynote foreign policy. A quick end to the 
cold war is not indicated. 


Military strategy has anticipated Russian possession of the 
bomb, so no major change in size of the armed forces is likely. 
However, Congress may give the High Command a 70-group 
Air Force whether it wants it or not. Some increase in active 
combat aircraft seems assured. 


Economic and military aid to Europe will continue at a high 
level. Administration leaders see deflation of opposition to 
these programs and anticipate a freer hand for ECA Ad- 
ministrator Hoffman. 


Stronger opposition to the Fair Deal will develop despite Tru- 
man’s determination to push ahead. The President’s Congres- 
sional leaders fear his lukewarm supporters will use the 
atomic-armament race as an excuse to oppose his domestic 
program. 


> Pressure for increased A-bomb production, at the expense 
of research programs, will be resisted by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Anticipated Congressional demands will be 
countered with a warning that Russia’s progress makes basic 
and medical research work more urgent than ever. 


A U.S.-British-Canadian atomic partnership resembling the 
wartime arrangement is likely. The Administration is expected 
to seek the necessary amendment of the Atomic Energy Act. 
Officials see little point in continuing to hold friendly scientists 
at arm’s length. 


> Isolationism is dead as a 1950 campaign issue, major party 
strategists now agree. Growing grass-roots sentiment against 
foreign spending is expected to disintegrate under the impact 
of last week’s news. 

GOP candidates will attack Truman’s domestic program and 
demand more economy in government. They will use the 
international situation as a weapon against “welfare state” 
measures. 


Republicans are losing their fear of labor’s political effective- 
ness. Victory in Pennsylvania’s recent special election encour- 
ages them to hope that all-out political activity by unions may 
backfire. They are also beginning to discount the theory that 
a large vote favors the Democrats. 


> Extension of rent control for another year probably will be 
demanded by the Administration. The present law expires 
next June, but Truman is expected to make his request early 
next year. 

Best bet is against Congressional approval, but at shorter odds 
than a few months ago. Neither party will want responsibility 
for a sharp upturn in rents during an election year. 
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A free rent market won’t result if Federal controls lapse. 
Many states and cities will continue local controls or institute 
new ones. Opponents of the Federal law will argue for this 
kind of local responsibility. 


> New moves to promote increased world trade are being 
readied by U.S. and international finance agencies. But some 
devaluation follow-ups will be months in developing. 


Lowering of U. S. tariff walls was signaled by the extension of 
the reciprocal-trade law. The Administration considers this 
vital if devaluation is to be effective. 


Britain will be allowed to discriminate against American 
goods in favor of purchases from other countries, in order to 
stimulate intra-European trade. 


The Anglo-American loan agreement will be kept intact, how- 
ever, with the understanding that the nondiscrimination clause 
will not be rigidly enforced. This Treasury policy developed 
from the tripartite dollar talks. 


Up to $500,000,000 in loans to ECA nations by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and greater freedom for them to 
spend ECA money outside the U. S. are also in the offing. The 
fund loans would tend to stabilize new rates of exchange. 


> Tax-cut hopes are dwindling. Truman’s opposition to any 
reduction in Federal income will be strengthened by the new 
international situation and the probable postponement of a 
scheduled tapering off of foreign aid. 


Pressure for excise-tax cuts will be continued by Republicans. 
Their argument that business would benefit and total Federal 
yield remain high will be attractive in a campaign year. 


> Predominance of inflationary forces in the U.S. economy 
during 1950 now appears even more likely, in the opinion of 
Truman’s advisers, particularly if foreign commitments re- 
main high. At the least, Administration economists see busi- 
ness activity leveling off at its present volume. 

Higher cash disbursements for military programs are due, 
even on the basis of present plans, and this plus distribution 
of veteran-insurance dividends insures good markets. 


Lower auto production would be a deflationary force of con- 
siderable weight, however. Government experts believe the 
industry will soon have to taper its output, but are not con- 
cerned over early development of a really weak market. 


> More Federal tax collectors will be sought by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue as a result of the sampling of 150,000 per- 
sonal-income-tax returns. The percentage of incorrect pay- 
ments exceeded expectations, indicating that closer scrutiny 
of all returns would produce additional revenue. 


P A series of precedent-setting cases confronts the Supreme 
Court. During its forthcoming term the court will decide the 
constitutionality of (1) loyalty oaths, (2) Negro segregation 
in interstate trains and Southern universities, (3) picketing 
restrictions, (4) immigration and naturalization rulings, and 
(5) contempt of Congress by left-wing organizations. 
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Fire Prevention Week, October 9th to 15th 


“WHY CAN’T I CARRY THE MATCHES, MOM?” 


sen you're older, Peggy, you'll realize that matches 
and children don’t mix. Lots of bad fires every year 
are caused by parents forgetting that rule.”’ 

Take advantage of Fire Prevention Week —October 9-15— 
to eliminate, to the best of your ability, this and other 
causes of fires. You'll be doing an important service both 
to your community and your family. 

Be sure your heating system is clean and can’t overheat... 
have chimneys and flues inspected for defects . . . banish 
careless smoking habits . . . have defective electrical wiring 


replaced . . . don’t let rubbish accumulate. And carry ade- 
quate, full-standard fire and extended coverage insurance with 
a reliable company such as Hardware Mutuals. Our policy 
back of the policy makes your interests our first consideration. 


Phone Western Union 


Use this convenient “get acquainted” service. Simply call 
Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd 
like the name and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals 
representative. You'll find him worth knowing! 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast . 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
























































7 Mystic Mike, Magician, complete with hat and rabbit, 

e like many knowing travelers, had the stay-at-Statler 
habit. “I always head for your hotel,” says Mike, “for 
I like best the magic way you make me feel I really am 
a guest. 


2 “The way those Statler chefs can make a meal so good 

@ to eat is magic of the finest kind,” says Mike. “I can’t 
compete. Each dish is perfectly prepared to tempt my 
appetite. With me around, the Statler food just dis- 
appears from sight! 








3 “IT know a magic trick”’ says he, “that lets me sleep on 

e air. But Statler’s bed feels softer, so I'll do my sleeping 
there. Eight hundred thirty-seven springs must be a 
magic number. I just lie down and—presto—I’m set 
for night-long slumber. 














““Now here’s an easy trick,”’ adds Mike. ““There’s really 

4. nothing to it. If you want breakfast in your room, well, 
here is how you do it. Just wave this wand, and piping 
hot your food rolls in the door. (And if you like, your 
order can be made the night before!) 
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5. “There is no need to ‘magic’ up a coach and four,” says 

e Mike. “The Statler’s in the heart of town, and that I 
really like! Why don’t you head for this hotel, and 
you'll discover, too, the magic touch of Statler makes 
a pleasant trip for YOU!” 





STATLER 


HOTELS 
OE, wy 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO . CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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THE ATOM 


~ Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 


October 3, 1949 





HE BOMB: 


It was just after noon on Sept. 23 when 
he Man Who Knew entered the bar. 
& members of the New York club 
vere drifting in for the first cheerful drink 
f the day. The Man Who Knew waited 
ntil the bartender had mixed his Mar- 
ini. Then he said: “Pat, have you heard 
he news? Stalin has the atom bomb.” 
“Is that so?” replied Pat, without ap- 
arent interest. But as he poured the 
rink, he suddenly demanded in a loud 
voice: “WHAT WAS THAT YOU SAID?” 

The Man Who Knew told about the 
Presidential announcement of an atomic 





explosion in Russia. Pat smiled a wry 
mile: “Well, I’m glad I had that vaca- 
ion in Nantucket.” Then he walked to 
he front of the bar and told the other 
bartender. The second man looked star- 
led but then he too smiled, shook Pat by 
the hand, and remarked ina loud voice: 
‘It was nice while it lasted.” 

Pat next told a tall member at the op- 
posite end of the bar. The member looked 
derisive and Pat pointed to the Man Who 
Knew. The tall member waited until his 
glass was filled and then he took it and 
walked over to the Man Who Knew. 

“Hey,” he said. “Hey! What is this? A 
gag?” 


This Means You: So Stalin (see 


hover ) had the bomb. For the United 


States it meant atom bombs were like 
bayonets: You could do anything with 
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To Newsweek Readers 


a 
| 
\ 
At 10:36 a.m. EDT, Friday, Sept. 
23, the world learned that the most 
\ frightfully explosive force ever dis- 
} covered was in the hands of the 
tt italitarians, as well as the democ- 
{ racies. Man was now set for mass 
) self-destruction, but he could still 
turn his new force, instead, to tre- 
{ mendous self-improvement. What- 
ever he did with his new power, 
Sept. 23 marked a turning point in 
his history. In recognition of this, 
NEWSWEEK presents an eight-page 
special section on the event, its 
background, and its significance. 
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The Red Air Force now casts an atomic shadow 


them except sit on them. For the average 
American it meant the world had become 
a. more dangerous place to live in. 

The public felt Sunday-supplement 
creeps chase up and down its back. The 
bomb had always been presented as 
something that unlocked the secrets of 
the universe, with its first blinding flash 
like a glimpse into-eternity. And so it 
literally had been for the victims of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki; their fate had 
been burned into the public mind as 
deeply as words and pictures could con- 
vey horror. But four years gave soldiers 
time to reevaluate the bomb both as an 
instrument of mass destruction and as a 
military weapon—and the reality didn’t 
measure up to the propaganda. 

Furthermore, there was the United 
Nations. Here, plodding as they might 
seem to be, were men again trying to 
negotiate an atomic agreement. Here, 
creaky as it might seem to be, was ma- 
chinery for preventing war. And Mr. 


The Story Explodes Around the World 


Truman’s deliberate reference 
to the need for control in his 
announcement that the Sovi- 
ets had the bomb gave some 
faint hope that the United 
Nations might unite on this 
issue. 

And You: The way the 
news was received abroad 
showed the extent to which 
world responsibility has been 
passed to the United States. 
NEWSWEEK’ Paris bureau 
cabled: “One year ago Presi- 
dent Truman’s announcement 
would have sounded through 
France like a fire alarm. Now 
the French have received it 
with calm appraisal. The 
public has become inured to 
postwar scares, and there is a 
general feeling that Western 
Europe, with the United 
States behind it, has no need 
to get panicky over the Rus- 
sians. An article in the 
newspaper Figaro blandly re- 
assured the French: “The 
United States now possesses 
four secret weapons more im- 
portant than the atom bomb. The old 
bomb will now simply take its place in 
the armory of classic weapons’.” 

Newsweek's London bureau cabled: 
“Britain reacted much more calmly than it 
had to the devaluation of the pound. 
Suburban newsstands were sold out after 
the pound announcement, but there were 
plenty of unsold copies carrying the atom 
news. The Laborite Daily Herald’s head- 
line simply read: ATOM: NEW PEACE 
DRIVE. Military correspondents stressed 
America’s great superiority in stockpiled 
bombs. A pubkeeper remarked: ‘I better 
start lining my walls with lead,’ but he 
wasn't really worried.” 

In Tokyo newsboys ringing their extra- 
edition bells hit the streets at 10:30 Fri- 
day night, But Friday was a holiday, and 
both the occupation and the Japanese 
were too busy enjoying a long week end 
to worry about the bomb news. In a de- 
partment store a well-dressed Japanese 
woman calmly told a NEWSWEEK corre- 
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FOREIGN TIDES 





ONDON—One of the most-loved radio 
programs which ever existed in 
England was the late Tommy Hand- 
ley’s ITMA, a title telescoped from 
It’s That Man Again. Here in London 
this week end the newspapers all seem 
to be saying wryly: “It’s That Atom 
Again.” Popular is hardly the term 
to describe the reaction. 
In contrast to a year ago, 
it has seemed to me every- 
where on this trip from 
Italy to England that people 
were enjoying a respite from 
apprehension about Russia. 
There is a crisis on, but it is 
an economic one, and the 
worries it produces are less 
scarifying than the dread of 
war which existed at the 
start of the Berlin blockade last sum- 
mer. 

It is doubtful whether confirmation 
of an atomic explosion in Russia will 
revive the old fear overnight. Possibly 
it will return if and when the Kremlin 
begins to make psychological use of 
its new weapon. 


ECENTLY I met an official of a 
European government who, dur- 
ing and since the war, has dealt ex- 
tensively with high Soviet diplomats 
and military men outside Russia. He 
said that now, for the first time, he 
finally has become convinced that the 
Russians on that level of officialdom 
truly were motivated by fright and by 
the sincere belief that every move of 
the Western Powers has proved an in- 
tention to attack the Soviet Union. 
‘Hence this observer felt that the 
Soviet government would make a big 
play of the atom bomb in its psycho- 
logical warfare as quickly as possible, 
first, to reassure its own people and, 
second, to restore the slipping prestige 
of the Kremlin among the satellites. 
These, he thought, were stronger 
motives than scaring other countries. 
Faults are obvious in the argument. 
The interesting thing, however, is that 
one well-balanced, skeptical, and dis- 
passionate Westerner finally had con- 
cluded that the Russian motivation 
actually is fear rather than aggressive- 
ness. 
That opinion came from an ex- 
ceptionally informed person. Many 
others are exceptionally uninformed. 








It’s That Atom Again 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Time and again lately I have been 
told that the United States really has 
caused all the trouble by refusing to 
share atomic secrets with the Soviet 
Union. In fact, this was said to me 
during the past week end by a Brit- 
isher who, at that moment, had in his 
hand a newspaper which retold in 
great detail the efforts the 
United States had made to 
get an agreement with Rus- 
sia on this point. Maybe the 
uninformed stay that way 
because they refuse to be 
informed. But it does seem 
that such an opinion as this, 
wrong though it be, shows 
the growth of an instinctive 
feeling that all blame isn’t 
on the Russian side. 

Two other opinions which are cur- 
rent seem to contradict each other. On 
the one hand are those who think that 
the strength of the West is increasing 
so fast that there isn’t much to fear 
even from a Russia equipped with 
atom bombs. Military facts don’t bear 
this out; geography makes it a po- 
tentially fatal thought for any nation 
in Europe, and such optimism certain- 
ly doesn’t jibe with the present uncer- 
tain economic outlook. But it does 
correspond with the new feeling of 
confidence generated by the Atlantic 
Pact and also with the increasing senti- 
ment in favor of European unity shown 
at the recent Strasbourg conference. 

The contrary opinion stems from 
anything but confidence. It is that 
the scare of last year brought vividly 
home to everybody in Europe that 
whereas America or Russia, or perhaps 
both, might survive a new war, nothing 
in Europe could. That was the feeling 
when it seemed that all atomic weap- 
ons would be in the hands of one 
side. Now the prospect is even darker. 
Hence any measure is justified to avoid 
extermination. 


HILE these two points of view are 

mutually contradictory each in its 
way is a great change from Europe’s 
traditional nationalism. I don’t believe 
these lines of thinking will be changed 
abruptly by the confirmation of an 
atomic explosion in Russia. For some 
time everyone has assumed that the 
Russians already had or soon would 
have atomic weapons. 
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spondent: “What did you Americans ex- 
pect? If you make such things, they'll de- 
stroy you in the end. But I’m sorry it will 
be by the Russians.” 


Nogoodnik 


For months past the Russians have 
been branding the “Anglo-American war- 
mongers” with a special epithet—atom- 
shik. The term is used in a derisive way is 
meaning one who throws atoms. But for 
the last month, almost as if in anticipa- 
tion of President Truman’s announce- 
ment, atomshik has vanished from the 
Russian vocabulary of abuse. After all, 
Stalin is now an atomshik. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 


Why We Told Now 


Mildred Bergheim thrust her head into 
the White House pressroom at 10:30 last 
Friday morning and announced, as she 
does almost every morning, that her boss, 
Press Secretary Charles Ross, was ready 
to see the correspondents. The gentlemen 
of the press finished their arguments and 
their telephone calls, as they always do, 
and followed her at a leisurely pace 
across the lobby of the Executive Wing, 
through a short corridor into Ross’s pres- 
ence. 

“This contains what may be an impor- 
tant story,” said Ross, indicating a pile 
of handouts on his desk. “No one will 
attempt to leave until all have received 
and read the statement I will now hand 
you. 

The News: Not until then did the 
correspondents notice that a Secret Serv- 
ice man had closed the door from the in- 
side and was leaning against it. This 
was no ordinary Ross briefing. They 
started skimming the statement but got 
no farther than the second paragraph: 

“We have evidence that within recent 
weeks an atomic explosion occurred in 
the U.S.S.R.” 

“My God, the Russians have the 
bomb!” Merriman Smith of the United 
Press exploded. “Let’s go.” 

The Secret Service man stepped out 
of the way of the stampede back to the 
pressroom and telephones that would 
transmit the biggest news since the close 
of the second world war. 

By the time the flashes and bulletins 
were off, most Cabinet members, who 
had been getting President Truman's 
story of the way the information was 
gathered and confirmed, already had 
left the White House. But Secretary of 
Defense Louis A. Johnson was a little 
behind his colleagues. He shook his head 
as the press descended upon him. 

“How much did the President tell the 
Cabinet?” demanded a reporter. “Any- 
thing beyond what’s in the statement?” 

“The President told the Cabinet every- 
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thing,” Johnson replied, but the Cabinet 
wasn't telling anything. 

“How about military plans? Any 
changes?” 

“No. No changes,” said Johnson as he 
climbed into his waiting limousine. 

A thousand questions were raised by 
the White House statement, and in the 
next few hours Washington officials were 
asked most of them. Those who knew the 
answers—or some of them—weren’t free 
to talk. Others could only speculate out 
of their knowledge of nuclear science 
and the history of its development. 

Top Seeret: The top nonscientific 
secret was why the President chose Sept. 
23 to make the announcement. Edward 
Weintal, NEwsweex’s diplomatic corre- 
spondent, managed to probe out the 
secret: 

“The timing of the announcement was 
arranged at the request of the State De- 
partment. The department thought it 
had got wind of a Soviet plan by which 
Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshinsky 
would announce to the UN General As- 
sembly on the afternoon of Sept. 23 that 
Russia had the bomb. Then he would 
demand the destruction of all bombs, 
putting Russia’s one or two bombs on 
the same basis with the United States’ 
big stockpile. The State. Department 
fearéd this proposal would stampede 
Western public opinion into demanding 
immediate acceptance of the Soviet 
program. 


“The British, who were consulted on, 


the timing of the announcement, were op- 
posed to publication. They did not believe 
the Russians would ever relax their policy 
of super-secrecy to announce the news on 
their own initiative—whatever propaganda 
advantages it might bring them. They 
feared the effect of the announcement in 
the satellite countries and for that matter 
in Western Europe. They were overruled. 

“The pessimists claim that the Presi- 
dent’s announcement will greatly aid So- 
viet prestige, which had been shattered 
by a series of recent diplomatic defeats. 
They believe it will give a new impetus 
to the Soviet-sponsored ‘peace with Rus- 
sii’ Campaigns in Western Europe and 
even in the United States. They fear its 
effect on the Germans and on the French, 
who may be more receptive should the 
Russians launch a vigorous peace of- 
fersive. And finally they suspect that the 
atom announcement may make Marshal 
Tito think twice about continuing to 
dety the Kremlin.” 


Sound Advice 


"he most gratuitous advice of the week 
came from Defense Secretary Louis John- 
soi. As he came out of a White House 
Cabinet meeting after the bomb an- 
no.uncement, he cheerfully told reporters: 
“Now let’s keep calm about this. Don’t 
overplay the story.” 


October 3, 1949 


DIPLOMACY: 


More Indispensable UN 


“So great and pressing has the world 
need for the United Nations become that, 
even if it were nonexistent today, we 
would find ourselves compelled to create 
it.” 

So spoke Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
this Sunday as President of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. To Romulo, the UN’s 
three-year deadlock over atomic control 
was no longer merely academic; the UN 
itself was no longer to be scoffed at as a 
powerless debating society. Now, more 
than ever before, the United Nations 
must not be allowed to fail. 

Elected at the UN’s opening meeting 
at Flushing Meadow Sept. 20, the little 
Filipino had made the Assembly chuckle 
by gulping an entire glass of water before 
expressing his hope that it would earn 
the nickname “The Peace Assembly.” In 
becoming the first Asiatic and the first 
veteran of the second world war to head 
the Assembly, he had polled 53 votes to 
only 5 for Dr. Vladimir Clementis, the 


Czechoslovak foreign minister. The bal- 
lot, despite its secrecy, showed that Yugo- 
slavia had bolted the traditionally six- 
vote Soviet bloc. 

At a Waldorf-Astoria banquet that eve- 
ning all top UN delegates, except Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vyshinsky 
(kept away by diarrhea), were subtly 
prepared for what was to come. Without 
giving any hint of his knowledge of the 
Russian atomic explosion, British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin declared it was 
“our duty to find the antidote” to the 
destructive use of atomic energy. 

On the Assembly floor next morning 


THE ATOM 


Secretary Acheson, who shared Bevin’s 
knowledge, also harped on the atom: 
“Unless and until the Soviet Union 
demonstrates a willingness to cooperate 
in the world community and, in the field 
of atomic energy, gives evidence of such 
a willingness by agreeing to a truly effec- 
tive, enforceable system of international 
control and prohibition, there is no hope 
that a basis for agreement can be found.” 

The Revelation: However unmis- 
takable the Bevin and Acheson tips 
proved by hindsight, the Assembly busied 
itself with what seemed fleetingly to be 
vital issues: 
> Vyshinsky and his Slavic lieutenants 
made a hotly worded but futile attack on 
the agenda’s inclusion of such hardy 
perennials as Greece, Korea, and human 
rights in Russia’s Balkansatellites. 
> Nationalist China’s delegate, Dr. Ting- 
fu F. Tsiang, urged the Assembly to 
“ponder over_the present situation in the 
Far East and the grave dangers to world 
peace and security.” 

But such issues were quickly forgotten 
last Friday morning. President Romulo 


looked dumfounded as he read a scribbled 





Acme 


Vyshinsky (center) with Soviet UN bloc: He now wields more than words 


note telling of President Truman’s an- 
nouncement. “If this is true,” he said, 
“the deadlock in the [UN] Atomic En- 
ergy Commission becomes the most 
pressing problem before the Assembly. 
We must face it squarely and solve it.” 
He passed the note to UN Secretary 
General Trygve Lie, who bounded up 
and rushed to his office. Lie issued a one- 
sentence statement: “If this is true, then 
the United Nations is more indispensable 
than ever before.” 

That afternoon Vyshinsky read the 
Russian-language text of his speech in a 
monotone. He made no reference to 
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Russia’s atomic explosion. Instead, he 


accused the United States and Britain of ° 


responsibility for the “absolutely unsat- 
isfactory” state of affairs in the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission. He blamed 
them for the AEC’s failure to prohibit 
atomic weapons or to establish inter- 
national control over atomic energy, be- 
cause they sought to impose “a plan 
which could not be agreed to by any 
nation cherishing its independence and 
national sovereignty.” He denounced 
their “warmongers” for “drawing up 
plans for a new war” featuring atomic 
weapons. 

The Stalemate: On Nov. 4, 1948, 
the Assembly had voted 40 to 6 to accept 
an expanded version of the Baruch plan. 
Under it a veto-free international atomic- 
development authority would be created. 
This body would be given “adequ: te and 
effective” powers to inspect all atomic 
mines and facilities anywhere in the 
world. Although atomic plants and un- 
mined ore would be nationally owned, 
the international authority would own all 
fissionable material and refined ore. The 
manufacture, possession, or use of atomic 
weapons would be prohibited. 

But the Assembly’s vote was meaning- 
less so long as the Soviet Union balked 
at the majority plan. Russia insisted on 
letting each country carry out its own 
atomic program, subject to a ban on 
atomic weapons. An international atomic 
authority would be permitted to make 
only limited inspections. The UN Secur- 
ity Council’s decisions on how to punish 
violators would be subject to the veto. 

Since the United States and the Soviet 
Union remained as far apart as ever, the 
UN Atomic Energy Commission, over 
Russian protests, gave up trying to reach 
agreement on July 29. The Big Five and 
Canada were asked to try to find some 
common ground in secret. Already seven 
such meetings have been held behind 
closed doors without bridging the gulf 
between America and Russia. 


STRATEGY: 
Is the A-Bomb Decisive? 


On the Midwestern field the engines 
of the B-36s spurt flame as they warm 
up. Then the pencil-thin bombers disap- 
pear into the pale sky. Hours later they 
begin to straggle back—some of them. 
Thousands of miles away they have left 
city after city a giant mushroom of dis- 
integration. A few weeks later the enemy 
surrenders, with his industrial, social, 
and political system torn asunder by re- 
peated attacks. 


This is the strategic dream—or night- 
mare—that has haunted American mili- 
tary planners since the first atom bomb 
fell on Hiroshima four years ago. Long 
ago they took into consideration Soviet 
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development of the bomb. Hence. last 
week’s news didn’t alter their strategy. 
But it did spotlight the feeling of .many 
Europeans that the power of the atom 
bomb has been greatly exaggerated in 
the United States. 

Bomb for Bomb: Up until now the 
United States atomic air force could be 
viewed as a counterweight and deterrent 
to the land power of Russia. If the So- 
viets attacked Western Europe, then the 
United States would atom-bomb Russia. 
But now the B-36s -also become the 





Sovfoto 
The Russians concentrate on airborne 
troops as well as on the A-bomb 


counterweight and deterrent to Soviet 
atom-bombers. If they bomb us, then 
we bomb them. If they start a war and 
don’t bomb us—then we bomb them any- 
way. Our preponderance, according to 
Air Force advocates of this doctrine, in- 
sures that we will win the atomic con- 
flict even though New York and a few 
other cities are atom-bombed in the proc- 
ess. Furthermore, these advocates still 
think they can win a quick and cheap 
victory without risking real devastation 
to the United States. 

This strategy is strongly conditioned 
by the belief that while the Russians 
may have the bomb, they haven't the 
means to drop it on American targets. 
Here the Air Force is thinking in terms 
of B-36 super-bombers, and all evidence 
supports their views that the Soviets 
have no comparable planes. 

However, the Soviets have a version 
of the B-29, adapted by the famous de- 


signer Lt. Gen. A. N. Tupoleff. They can 
make a one-way flight to American tar- 
gets, and the Russian plan is to have 
them drop their bombs and let the crew 
parachute out. No one who knows the 
Russians would question their ability to 
stage such semisuicide raids. 

For some time to come—probably sev- 
eral years—an important factor in atomic 
strategy will be the superior American 
A-bomb stockpiles. But this advantage 
will decrease as the Russians build up 
their own stockpiles because an umpteen- 
to-one superiority is far more effective 
when one side literally has only one 
bomb than when it has, say, 100. The 
United States has, and presumably will 
continue to have, bases closer to the 
U.S.S.R. than the Russians have to the 
United States. Against this must be 
placed the greater concentration of 
American industry and hence its great 
vulnerability to atomic attack. The Rus- 
sians will also have far better maps of 
their targets than will the Americans. 

Balanced Victory: But there are 
reasons to believe the Russians would 
hesitate to launch their bombs unless 
they were attacked _first—particularly 
while the enemy has more of the bombs. 
The Russians have never thought that 
any single weapon alone would win a 
war against a major antagonist. They 
have never held the blitz theory of a 
single knockout blow. They have espe- 
cially deprecated the effectiveness of 
bombing cities. The Red Air Force dur- 
ing the war remained part of the army, 
and its chief function was cooperation 
with the ground forces. Those familiar 
with the Soviet military thinking be- 
lieve possession of the bomb will by no 
means destroy Russian faith in a bal- 
anced land force as the key to victory. 

A military expert told Newsweek's 
Paris bureau: “I predict Russian policy 
will proceed as before. While they per- 
fect bombs and attempt to stockpile 
them, every effort will be made to de- 
velop even deadlier weapons, to say 
nothing of building up the classic fight- 
ing arms.” The Soviets are reported to 
have already reorganized their armed 
forces into six vast self-contained dis- 
tricts with the aim of enabling them to 
withstand atomic attack. Soviet industry 
has likewise been organized into six dis- 
tricts designed to supply the armies in 
each district. And the Russians have de- 
voted great attention to new tactics such 
as airborne operations, which many of 
their experts consider the more notable 
key to the war of the future than the 
atom bomb. 

Hopeful Precedent: European strat- 
egists, on the whole, agree with the Rus- 
sians rather than with the Americans in 
their estimate of the atom bomb. They 
admit the A-bomb is a uniquely terrible 
and uniquely destructive weapon with 
20,000 times the explosive power of old- 
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fashioned TNT. They do not think it is 
a decisive weapon. Europeans have seen 
too many blitzes that dragged out into 
long wars. They know at firsthand what 
bombing can do, and some of the biggest 
raids of the last war were as devastating 
as any foreseeable atomic attack. As 
NeEWSWEEK’s Paris bureau cabled: “it is 
incontestable that the atom bomb as 
weapon has been heavily discounted dur- 
ing the past year.” 

A startling example of this is the fact 
that British military planners now insist 
that London can withstand atomic at- 
tucks. The British feel that with an 
intelligently planned civil defense, ade- 
quate shelters, a good warning system, 
and strong fighter defense, London could 
carry on much as it did during the last 
war. They calculate that it would take 
hundreds of atom bombs to match the 
destruction and death the Nazis dropped 
on Britain. 

For all the foregoing reasons it is highly 
unlikely that Russia would ever consider 
using the atom bomb to strike a surprise 
knockout blow. Instead, it probably 
wanted the bomb primarily as a weapon 
of retaliation. Its possession of the bomb, 
and the reassessment of United States 
strategy this will cause, may even lessen 
the chances of atomic war and increase 
the chances of a peace through fear if 
nothing else. The hopeful precedent: 
Poison gas, an extremely effective battle- 
field weapon, would have been of great 
advantage to the Germans at times during 
the last war. Yet they never used it be- 
cause of fear it might later be turned 
against them with more devastating effect. 


DETECTION: 
How We Knew 


How was the atomic explosion in Rus- 
sia detected? For obvious reasons, no 
one who knew the full answer would say 
last week. Of those who didn’t know, 
some guessed at espionage within Russia, 
others credited scientific instruments with 
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... of turning the Russian version of the B-29 into an intercontinental air force to carry the atom bomb 
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which Soviet territory was presumed to 
be ringed. Presumably, various methods 
were used and carefully checked against 
each other before American scientists felt 
their information was conclusive. 

Only intelligence officials knew how 
well American intelligence services were 
equipped to conduct espionage within 
Russia. The Central Intelligence Agency, 
for all the American public knew, might 
maintain a spy network there, even 
though Russian police-state- methods 
made it the hardest place in the world to 
do so. In any case, hundreds of Russians 
had escaped from beyond the Iron Cur- 
tain in recent months. Some of them 
brought knowledge of Soviet atomic ac- 
tivities. 

Aside from espionage, there were two 
obvious ways of spotting a distant atomic 
explosion: seismographs and _ radiation 
counters. But seismographs, which are 
designed to record shock waves caused 
by earthquakes, are probably too in- 
sensitive to pick up any faraway ex- 
plosion. Even a mild quake puts out at 
least as much energy as a thousand atom 
bombs. 

However, Geiger counters could easily 
have told when and where the explosion 
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occurred. The fact that these instruments 
are affected by distant atomic explosions 
was demonstrated three years ago when 
the Bikini bombs were detonated. Four 
days afterward Geiger counters halfway 
around the world at Cornell University 
in Ithaca, N. Y., measured a sharp in- 
crease in radiation which could not be 
accounted for by any other factor. 

Even the relatively small first atom 
bomb, exploded at Alamogordo, N. M.. in 
the summer of 1945, made its mark. The 
radioactive dust it released contami- 
nated straw in Illinois. Later the straw 
was used in packing ultrasensitive X-ray 
film, which was spoiled by the lingering 
radiation. 

Thus the time and place of an unan- 
nounced atomic blast would be deter- 
mined by measuring the abnormal amount 
of radiation in the air and figuring out 
the wind currents over the globe to de- 
termine the length of time between the 
moment of explosion and its pickup by 
Geiger counters. Calculations based on 
these data should be able to name the 
time almost exactly and the geographic 
location perhaps within a 100 miles. 


One Plus One 


The average man’s reaction to Presi- 
dent Truman’s atom-bomb announcement 
was probably best summed up by. Dr. 
Harold C. Urey, Nobel Prize winner and 
atomic-research specialist. Urey com- 
mented: “There’s only one thing worse 
than one nation having the atomic bomb 
—that’s two nations having it.” 


RUSSIA; 


The Men Who Did It 


“We will have atomic energy,” Vyache- 
slaff M. Molotoff had promised on Nov. 6, 
1945, the 28th anniversary of the Bolshe- 
vik revolution. “This secret [of the atom 
bomb] has long ceased to exist,” he had 


_ declared on the 30th anniversary in 1947. 


This week the Soviet news agency Tass, 
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HE moment anticipated since Aug. 

6, 1945, has arrived. The announce- 
ment that an atomic explosion has oc- 
curred in Russia can hardly be a com- 
plete surprise to our military leaders. 
That it comes earlier than publicly 
expected may jar into unpleasant 
awakening those who have continued 
to long for isolation from 
reality. It is a signal to all 
that the “cold” war moves 
onward into a_ crucial 
stage. 

Undoubtedly the German 
technicians drafted by the 
Russians have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the 
speed-up of atomic develop- 
ments in the U.S.S.R. Just 
how many highly skilled 
craftsmen were lured or forced into 
Russia is not known. It is known that 
many disappeared from the areas over- 
run by the Allied troops and later evac- 
uated to make way for the Red Army. 
It is also believed that the Russians 
acquired a majority of German tech- 
nicians engaged in the production of 
rocket bombs, as well as technicians 
from the heavy-water plants in Nor- 
way. Russia’s acquisition in quantity 
of such strategically important per- 
sonnel underscores Stalin’s diplomatic 
victories over the conference tables 
during the war. 


HAT is now water over the dam. 
(ye or soon the world would, in 
any case, be confronted with the Rus- 
sian manufacture of atom bombs. It 
now behooves us to prepare, promptly 
and decisively, for contingencies of the 
immediate future, rather than for those 
we thought might arise at some vague 
and far-off time. 

It is my belief that several elements 
of eur defense planning must be re- 
inforced or reemphasized. These in- 
clude the following: 

1—Nothing should be allowed to in- 
terfere with the build-up of our stock- 
pile of atom bombs. 

2—Efforts must be intensified to 
attain the desired peace objectives 
through the United Nations. Those ob- 
jectives must include international con- 
trol of production of atomic energy, 
in general, and of atom bombs in par- 
ticular. The aims of all major powers 
must be clarified, and stated in the 
Assembly of the United Nations, as 
the prime requisite for the elimination 
of fear of aggression. Every nation 





Atomic Monopoly Ends 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, US.AF., Ret. 


should submit to close inspection by 

an international agency representing 
all nations. 

3—Our national defense establish- 

ment must be put in order without fur- 

ther delay. Too much valuable time 

of important officers*and civilians has 

been wasted in squabbles between the 

services. Weapons of the 

future, already in being or 

designed, outmode the or- 

ganization based on weap- 

ons of the first and sec- 

ond world wars. No one 

service is sufficient to it- 

self or capable of insuring 

our defense. The new situa- 

tion makes absolute the im- 

perative need for a strongly 


\ </m 4 controlled military estab- 


lishment—true unification. 

4—No further delay should be tol- 
erated in providing our country with 
the world’s most powerful air force. 
The so-called 70-group program has 
been the minimum considered neces- 
sary by our Air Force planners during 
the last four years. It may now be 
necessary to revise this estimate up- 
ward. Our strategic-bomber force 
should be increased to at least the 
number contemplated in the 70-group 
program. An additional “must” is the 
accelerated development of a radar 
network covering the approaches to 
this continent, along with the most 
modern fighters, anti-aircraft equip- 
ment, and guided missile weapons, to 
meet any attack through the air. 

5—Arms aid to Western Europe 
should not only be effected imme- 
diately but be placed under the di- 
rection of our military leaders to at- 
tain a maximum of efficiency. The 
requirements of the various countries 
concerned must be sorted out and 
adjusted by military experts to avoid 
the otherwise inevitable wastage of 
expensive equipment, time, and 
money. The most logical way to 
achieve that end is through an over- 
all command and staff for the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations. 


n the new situation, as it is likely 

to unfold, a catastrophe can be 
averted and a solution reached with- 
out hostilities if we lead from strength 
and not from weakness. Our strength 
will lie not only in our technical su- 
premacy and our assembly line, but in 
a strong military establishment in 
existence. 








after being scooped by President Trum. 
for two days, stated that Russia had h« 
“the atomic weapon . . . at its dispos. 
since 1947. 

That Molotoff was not idly boasti: 
was no secret, even four years ago, 
Western intelligence. For not only w 
the theory of nuclear fission no scienti! 
secret, but the Soviet Union was know 
to have begun its atomic-energy resear 
at least as early as 1943. 

Enter Beria: While the Manhatt. 
Project was still trying to make an 
bomb in the United States, the so-call 
People’s Commissariat for Mortar Rk. 
search was also trying in the Soviet Unio: 
After Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the enti. 
atomic program was entrusted to Marsh: 
Lavrenti P. Beria, the chief of the dreade« 
NKVD (now MVD). 

It was the bald, professorial-lookiny 
Beria, like Joseph Stalin a native o! 
Georgia in the Caucasus, who in wartinx 
had executed the Soviet Union’s mam- 
moth redeployment of industry into the 
Ural Mountains and Siberia. Now he had 
an equally stupendous task. To achieve it, 
he was given an almost limitless budget. 
“Scientific instjtutions” were granted 
6,389,000,000 rubles in 1946 alone. 

Under Beria, Prof. Peter Kapitza, now 
55, became technical director of “mortar 
research.” A tweedy, pipe-smoking son of 
a Czarist lieutenant general, Kapitza had 
taken no sides in the Russian civil war. 
Insisting he was a “pure scientist,” he 
went in 1921 to Cambridge University in 
Britain. There he worked with Lord 
Rutherford, who in 1919 had smashed the 
atom for the first time. So highly was his 
genius regarded that the Royal Society 
built him a special laboratory at Cam- 
bridge. In 1935 he returned to his native 
land to attend a scientific conference. He 
never left again, despite an international 
hullabaloo over his “kidnapping.” Wheth- 
er for his atomic researches or not, he was 
awarded in 1943 the coveted Order of 
Lenin. 

Beria’s commissariat was reorganized 
in 1946 and divided into two principal 
sections. One was assigned to carry out 
pure research. The other was charged 
with designing and producing, or obtain- 
ing from overseas, the needed laboratory 


| equipment and with procuring uranium. 


* Shortly thereafter a vast atomic experi- 
mental station was completed at Ukhta, 
deep inside Russia. This was supported 
by a complex system of research, con- 
ducted b} such scientific institutions as 
the P. N. Lebedoff Institute, the Physico- 
Chemical Institute, the Institute of Phys- 
ical Problems, and the Institute of Chem- 
ical Physics. The Schokovo laboratories 
near Moscow played a key role. 


_=—_" Enter the Germans: But Beria did 


not rely only on Russian resources of 
brains and atoms. Even before President 
Truman told Premier Stalin about the 
atom bomb at Potsdam in July 1945, a 
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How the Ford Overdrive 


accents the new 







dae the wheel of a °49 Ford— 
that’s the way, the only way to get 
that New Ford ‘‘Feel’’! 


The feel of comfort you get from 
Ford’s famous “Mid Ship” Ride. . . the 
ride that’s cushioned by Ford’s new 
“Hydra-Coil” Springs in front, new 
“Para-Flex” Springs in the rear! (And 
remember, Ford gives you more hip and 
shoulder room than any other car in its 
field.) 

The feel of safety you get from Ford’s 
35% easier acting King-Size Brakes and 
the wonderful solidity of Ford’s heavy- 
gauge steel “Lifeguard’”’ Body! 

The feel of power from the new Ford 
engines—either the 100 h.p. V-8 or 95 
h.p. Six. Yes, you’ll agree that Ford has a 
new “feel” of its own... unlike that of 
any car you ever drove. 
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But wait—try the new Ford equipped 
with the Ford Overdrive*! Here’s a 
new sensation that peaks up the Ford 
“Feel” in a way that you wouldn’t be- 
lieve possible! 

Try the new Ford with Overdrive* today 
—it accents the new Ford “‘Feel”’ while it 
saves your gas, saves your oil and saves 
your engine! 


Engine speed 
42 m.p.h. 


Car speed 
60 m.p.h. 







What it does: 
When engaged it provides an automatic 
fourth speed or cruising gear ratio, which 
permits medium and high road speeds to be 
attained at greatly reduced engine speeds. 


There's a 








Awarded the Fashion Academy Gold Medal 


as the “‘Fashion Car of the Year’’ 
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*Overdrive and white side wall tires, optional at extra cost. 
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What it is: You'll call it a “tip-toe mir- 
acle.’’ Engineers call it a “‘simple automatic 
planetary transmission, combined with the 
regular three-speed transmission as a single 
unit.”” But read what it does! 





How it works: Let up on the gas pedal at 
any speed above 27 miles an hour and a 
miracle happens! You’re in fourth gear for 
cruising! Engine speed drops 30% while the 
car speed remains unchanged! The Ford 
Overdrive* seems to give your car wings, it’s 
so smooth, so quiet and so free of vibration! 

And should you require a burst of extra 
power, simply press through on the accelerator 
and you return to conventional third gear. Just 
as simple as that! 


et 
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dom a clean engine 


That’s why it pays to use Havoline Motor Oil 


You feel the surge of live power when the engine is free of gummy 
carbon and sludge. Havoline Motor Oil acts as a gentle purge—keeps 
engines cleaner and better lubricated, guards against corrosion and 
harmful acid formations. So gas mileage goes up along with driving pleas- 
ure—and overhaul costs go down. Get Havoline today from your Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada ~— “ 
"1 ?S Your ENG! 





























special NKVD group had been searching 
for German scientists in Russian-occupied 
Germany. It approached Germany’s two 
top atomic experts, Drs. Werner Heisen- 
berg and Otto Hahn, but they refused to 
go to Russia. However, 200 German 
scientists did go, voluntarily or otherwise. 

Of them ten were atomic specialists, in- 
cluding Dr. Gustav Hertz, co-winner of 
the 1925 Nobel Prize and nephew of 





Heinrich Hertz, radio-wave discoverer, 
and Baron Manfred von Ardenne, who 
had worked under the younger Hertz at 
the Siemens Research Laboratory in Ber- 
lin. Somewhere beyond the Urals this 
German group was forced, reportedly un- 
der Hertz’s leadership, to pursue its re- 
searches. This center was soon nicknamed 
the “Kaiser Wilhelm Institute,” after Ber- 
lin’s once-famous physics academy. 

In Germany and neighboring Czecho- 
slovakia the NKVD also took over the 
uranium mines to provide thé basic raw 
material for the Beria bomb. The labor 
force in the Erzgebirge Mountains in 
Saxony increased from 6,000 to 25,000, 
many of them women. They received four 
times the pay of skilled workers elsewhere 
in the Soviet occupation zone. Even so, 
the United States accused Russia in the 
spring of 1948 of kidnapping Germans for 
slave labor. At nearby Jachymov, which 
in effect became a Russian enclave in the 
Sudeten Mountains of Czechoslovakia, the 
labor force was boosted from 4,000 to 
15,000. 

The Erzgebirge and Jachymov ores 
were low-grade, compared with the main 
American sources of uranium at Shinko- 
lobwé in the Belgian Congo and at Great 
Bear Lake in Canada. But the NKVD’s 
all-out efforts there suggested that the re- 
ported uranium resources inside Russia— 
in the Ukraine, Karelia, the Urals, Uzbek- 
istan, and elsewhere—were far from ade- 
quate. 
~ Politburo member Georgi M. Malen- 
koff organized special spy groups to ferret 
out Western atomic secrets. Their spec- 
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tacular success was in Canada, where they 
got Dr. Alan Nunn May to turn over sam- 
ples of U-233 and the fissionable U-235 
in 1945. As early as 1943, according to the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, Steve Nelson, an American Commu- 
nist, obtained an important atomic for- 
mula from “Scientist X” of the University 
of California radiation laboratory at 
Berkeley. Beyond actual espionage, Rus- 





Three men on a bomb: Marshals Beria. Buleanin. and Vasilevsky 
Gr e 


sian agents in America collected non- 
secret but revealing scientific journals, 
Congressional testimony, atomic lectures, 
and official reports—notably Henry D. 
Smyth’s classic “Atomic Energy for Mili- 
tary Purposes.” 

Most of all, however, it was Russian 
scientists and engineers who developed 
Stalin’s A-bomb. 

Exit Kapitza: The whole Beria or- 
ganization apparently was reorganized 
about 1947. Kapitza, who had headed the 
atomic-research workers in the May Day 
parade through Red Square in Moscow 
in 1946, evidently fell from favor. His 
name was no longer mentioned from 1947 
on. Kapitza’s title as director of the In- 
stitute of Physical Problems went to his 
old-time teacher of a generation earlier, 
Prof. Abram Federovich Yofte. Prof. Serge 
Vaviloft, president of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, who had worked under Ka- 
pitza in organizing the original system of 
research, took over supervision of a re- 
search field separate from Yoffe’s. Prof. 
V. G. Khlopin. head of the Radium In- 
stitute, was charged with, directing re- 
search in a third field. 

Also prominent were Prof. Y. I. Fren- 
kel, who had explained nuclear fission in 
theory almost as soon as Western scien- 
tists first achieved it in practice in 1939, 
and Prof. Dmitri V. Skobeltsyn, who 
during the UN’s atom-control talks in 
1946 had predicted that the A-bomb of 
the future would be the plutonium 
(Nagasaki) type rather than the U-235 
(Hiroshima) model. 

The Soviet Union had also to create a 


of the Atomnaja Strategija 
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long-range strategic air force to deliver 
the bomb. The Atomnaja Strategija or 
atomic strategy committee therefore has 
been set up under Marshal Nikolai A. 
Bulganin, the former Soviet Armed 
Forces Minister. Its other members are 
Bulganin’s successor, Marshal Alexander 
M. Vasilevsky; the Air Force chief, Mar- 
shal Konstantine A. Vershinin; and, of 
course, Beria. 
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UNITED STATES: 


Reactions of 150,000,000 


It didn't take long for the shock to wear 
off, and the average American remem- 
bered he had been predicting all along 
that the Russians would have the bomb 
sooner or later. He didn’t like to say, “I 
told you so,” but facts were facts; he’d 
been predicting it all along. 

Here and there a doubting Thomas 
suggested that it was just another Tru- 
man scare to take people’s minds off do- 
mestic issues. And naturally a few isola- 
tionists thought Mr. Truman had made 
up the story to frighten Congress into ac- 
cepting the full Military Assistance Pro- 
gram voted by the Senate instead of the 
bobtailed version which passed the House 
(see page 32). Most Americans weren't 
so cynical, however, If Mr. Truman said 
it, then it was so; besides, they'd been 
predicting it, hadn’t they? 

Some Americans were scared stifl. 
Some were resigned. Some talked tough. 
There were pleas for a new peace ap- 
proach to Russia. There were pleas for 
strengthening the United Nations. And 
inevitably there were gags. “Nah, the 
Reds ain’t got it,” a sports fan insisted, 
“but them Brooklyn Dodgers, I think they 
got it. They set it off 19 to 6 in St. Looey 
last night.” 

For most Americans, thé fact that Rus- 
sia now had the bomb merely reinforced 
the convictions about foreign policy they 
had formed long before. The internation- 
alists remained internationalists; the isola- 
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tionists remained isolationists; the appeas- 
ers still talked appeasement. Sentiment 
in favor of the bipartisan foreign policy— 
the Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, 
the Atlantic Pact, and even the MAP— 
had long been overwhelming. That’s how 
it stayed. 

Pentagon Calm: Among the mili- 
tary in Washington the news didn’t cause 
even a mild flurry. Officers went about 
their routine business as though nothing 
exceptional had occurred. The Pentagon 
corridors were calm and unhurried; the 
main concourse was almost empty except 
for a few shoppers and visitors. On the 
fifth floor, in a projection room, a group 
of officers sat down to look at some Rus- 
sian newsreels, and the sound of Russian 
voices and cacophonous Russian military 
music filled the hall. But that was routine, 
too. In another projection room a colored 
cartoon was being run off. 

The military leaders, who had long 


assumed Russia would get the bomb, had 
no intention of asking Congress for in- 
creased appropriations. All they wanted 
was for Congress to grant what they had 
already asked. 

But members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the nation’s top atomic 
scientists developed a severe case of jit- 
ters. They were afraid that Congress 
might transfer some of their appropriation 
for atomic research to expanded A-bomb 
production. Congress had never fully ap- 
preciated the importance of pure research 
in keeping the United States ahead of 
other nations in the atomic field, they 
charged. What they wanted was more 
money for both research and production. 

“We're in high gear now,” one AEC 
member declared, “but we'll be delighted 
to use an overdrive if Congress is in the 
mood.” 

The news shocked Capitol Hill. Some 
members—and this was particularly true 
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Turning the tables: How far the Russians must fly to hit U. S. cities 


of the isolationists—refused to believe it 
at first. One Democratic senator, who 
had voted the night before against th 
MAP, charged up to Majority Leade: 
Scott Lucas of Illinois and shouted: “It's 
just propaganda, that’s all. It’s just propa- 
ganda.” House Republican Leader Jo- 
seph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts 
said it was a “scare” story and that it 
meant “some new Administration re- 
quest is going to be sent to the Hill.” 

Later the isolationists decided to be- 
lieve the story. And by then they were 
ready to prove that Russia's possession of 
the bomb was merely a new argument for 
isolationism. “In view of the President's 
announcement today, it is strange that the 
Administration is giving so much atten- 
tion to the possibility of a ground war 
with Russia in Western Europe . . . Why 
has the emphasis been placed on ground 
war strategy in the military-assistance 
bill passed by the Senate last night?” 

Privately, however, the _ isolationists 
were shaken. They had been basing their 
political calculations on the belief that the 
nation was in for an isolationist trend. In 
Ohio, Republican Sen. Robert A. Taft was 
making a big point of his opposition to 
Mr. Truman’s foreign policy in his cam- 
paign for reelection. In Illinois, ex-Rep. 
Everett Dirksen, a onetime isolationist 
who later turned internationalist, had re- 
embraced isolationism. In announcing his 
campaign for the Republican nomination 
for senator in 1950, Dirksen had blasted 
the MAP, claiming that the United 
States was “throwing its money down a 
bottomless pit.” He also had said he was 
against any foreign aid. 

Now the isolationists were no longer 
so sure about the trend they thought they 
had spotted. Republicans who had felt 
Taft was the party's logical Presidential 
candidate in 1952 suddenly thought bet- 
ter of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The internationalists, conversely, felt 
completely vindicated. Administration 
leaders said they were confident of get- 
ting every penny the President had asked 
for foreign aid and the armed forces. Pre- 
viously they had feared the Senate would 
have to compromise with the House on 
the MAP. They had no such fears now. 

But the same Congressional leaders 
also believed the Administration’s domes- 
tic program would face even greater re- 
sistance in the future. With an increased 
willingness to spend for arms, Congress 
would have to call a halt elsewhere. 


Reduced to Size 


The best bon mots in Washington are 
generally attributed to Sir Willmott Lewis, 
retired correspondent of The London 
Times and dean of the National Press 
Club’s wits. So it was natural that Sir 
Willmott last week got the credit for be- 
ing the first man to proclaim that the 
“atom has been devalued.” 
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The Roybals’ 4-ro wn into a home—with sun 
room. living room, dining room, kitchen, laundry, 3 bedrooms and 
dormitory. One bath is completed, another is ready for fixtures. 


Girls’ bedroom typifies modern furnishings, designed for comfort and eye appeal. “Work 
rooms” have such electrical appliances as washer and ironer, refrigerator, water heater. 


Two sons are now in busi- 
ness with a son-in-law. 
Their farm supply store 
thrives in nearby River- 
side. Baby chicks are one 
profitable line, with a vol- 
ume of 2,000 a week at sea- 
son’s peak, 


Irrigation is the life of the 
Roybals’ land, has doubled 
production of crops like this 
alfalfa. Procopio built 700 
feet of dikes and 1,100 feet 
of ditch after joining Soil 
Conservation District. 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living 





6 Family reading means a lot to Procopio and 
Tonita. With little schooling of their own, 
they provided well for their children: Seven 
have finished high school (one is a college 
graduate and another has two years of 
college); two youngest are still in school. 


Hammermill grinds chile ‘peppers which 
bring $1.50 a pound. Other income is pro- 
tected by diversification with alfalfa, vege- 
tables, fruits, berries and cattle. All crops 
are rotated. 


How 


19 desert acres 
educate 9 children! 


Little by little Procopio and Tofiita Roybal, Country Gentleman sub- 


scribers of New Mexico, made richly productive a patch of desert— 


transformed an adobe shack into a modern 10-room house—and built 


good living for a big family...a story that happens only in America. 


ROM a start on a patch of desert and a 
Pairt-foored 4-room shack, Procopio 
and Tonita Roybal have built a life of se- 
curity and contentment for their family 
of nine children. 

To them their hard work, ingenuity 
and good farming were simply “doing 
things little by little.” But you don’t ex- 
plain their kind of success so modestly. 

The Roybals began with less than lit- 
tle. For almost a year, Procopio herded 
sheep in Utah to finish paying for the 
homestead where he left his bride to work 
the land alone. 

Back from Utah, Procopio began build- 
ing up his semi-arid soil, literally foot by 
foot. And room by room the shack was 
built into a house—and a home. 

Today the Roybals’ 19 irrigated acres 


of desert yield incredibly good living— 
most satisfyingly reflected in the com- 
forts and education they have provided 
their children. 

The story of the Roybals and their lit- 
tle piece of ground—told in full in Coun- 
try Gentleman’s October issue—is a big 
story ... for it confirms that good work 
on the land will be rewarded well—in 
America. 

“ “ “ 


The best in inspirational and practical edi- 
torial guidance attracts the best of the na- 
tion’s farm families. Country Gentleman 
readers’ land, buildings, implements and 
machinery are valued at nearly double the 
U. S. farm average—and 9 out of 10 sub- 
scriber homes are electrified. 


by hand. His own equipment 
includes hay baler, tractor, 
combine, 34-ton truck. Custom 
work makes it profitable on a 
place the size of the Roybals’. 


<e / 4 Procopio no longer does big jobs 


In over half of all U. S. counties, 
Country Gentleman circulation ex- 
ceeds that of the biggest weekly and 
biggest women’s magazine. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Fall, the Strike and Strife Season 


As usual, autumn was the season of 
labor's discontent. Last week labor was 
not only fighting management; it was 
brawling with itself. 

John L. Lewis’s coal miners already 
were on strike. Walter P. Reuther had 
given the Ford Motor Co. until this Thurs- 
day to reach agreement with the United 
Auto Workers on pensions. Philip Mur- 
ray’s strike deadline for the steel industry 
was Saturday; and, in accepting Harry 
S. Truman’s request for another strike 
truce and the resumption of contract 
negotiations with the steel companies last 
week, the CIO president had emphasized 
that it would be the last. 

Mr. Truman made the request after 
Cyrus S. Ching, towering, and affable 
director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, reported that his 
own efforts to achieve peace had failed. 

Agreement was possible both at Ford 
and in steel. However, it was equally pos- 
sible that by this week end 115,000 Ford 
workers and 500,000 steelworkers would 
be joining the 480,000 coal miners on 
the picket lines. As steel contracts ex- 
pired, the number of strikers would be 
swelled by another 500,000. 

Meanwhile, the civil war in the CIO 
between the remaining Communists and 
the anti-Communists was reaching its 
climax. And, while the outcome almost 
certainly would be the complete extinc- 
tion of the Communist wing of the Ameri- 


can labor movement, the cost would be 
heavy in jurisdictional and organizing 
strikes, particularly in the electrical- 
equipment industry where the Commu- 
nist strength was concentrated. 


1—No Talk, Strike 


Just about every labor leader in the 
country was talking strike last week ex- 
cept the man who detests the word so 
much that he prefers almost any euphe- 
mism for it, no matter how rococo. John 
L. Lewis, who walks alone, wasn’t saying 
much of anything. He was too busy run- 
ning a strike, which had instantly para- 
lyzed the coal industry, making 480,000 
coal miners and 30,000 railroad workers 
idle. 

Lewis, whose United Mine Workers 
react as predictably as Pavlov’s dogs to 
every twitch of his evebrows, had taken 
an old union slogan, “No contract, no 
work,” and given it a new twist, “No wel- 
fare, no work.” On Monday, almost as 
one man, 400,000 soft-coal miners and 
80,000 anthracite miners decided that it 
was a fine day for fishing, hunting, work- 
ing in the garden, or drinking beer and 
that every day would be a fine day for not 
going into the mines until Lewis thought 
otherwise. Even the 145 employes of the 
Marion County Coal Corp. in Glenridge, 
Ill., joined the walkout, which put them 
in the position of picketing themselves, 
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Although factory chimneys still smoked, the threat of strikes filled the air 





since they own the shaft, having bought 
out the former owner in 1940. 

Thinking up a quick phrase, Lewis 
said the miners had instituted a “no-day 
work week.” 

At 69 (his birthday is Feb. 12, which 
the miners celebrate as a joint Lewis- 
Lincoln Day with the accent on Lewi: ), 
John L. was more than ever the undis- 
puted leader of the UMW. There was 
no chain of command in the union. 
There was “Mr. Lewis” (no one in the 
UMW dares to call him “John,” even 
when he isn’t present). And there were 
the miners, linked to “Mr. Lewis” by 
what seemed like an unbreakable bond 
of trust, gratitude, and devotion. 

The strike itself was more popular 
than any in years. For one thing, the min- 
ers could afford it. James Gillespie of 
Springfield, Ill., explained: “I might find 
the money situation a little tough, but, 
thanks to John L. Lewis, I’ve been mak- 
ing enough to save a little recently. I can 
get by in these emergencies.” For another, 
the miners treasured the welfare fund, 
which had been won for them by Lewis 
and was now all but suspended. 

*Something to Live For’: Sitting in 
a weather-beaten rocker on the porch 
of his green-shingled house in Library, 
Pa., 81-year-old Griffith Prosser, who 
went into the mines when he was 13 
and worked until ten years ago, de- 
clared: “I have seen men mangled and 
killed in the mines, and I have seen the 
men who were left take up collections for 
the widows and kids. The welfare fund 
ended all that. It gave us something to 
live for. Now the operators are trying to 
take it all away again.” 

For their own part, the operators de- 
nied responsibility for suspension of the 
welfare fund. Lewis himself was to blame, 
they said. On June 30, when the soft-coal 
contract expired, Lewis had ordered all 
miners east of the Mississippi to work 
only three days a week. He wanted to cut 
down the stockpile of coal above ground, 
which had reached the staggering total of 
74,161,000 tons, more than enough to last 
the nation 70 days. The operators had 
refused to give Lewis any new conces- 
sions, And as long as they had the stock- 
pile, they didn’t fear a strike. 

Lewis's action cut both ways, however. 
For while it whittled down the stock- 
pile, it also slashed the revenue of the 
welfare fund, which comes from royalty 
payments of 20 cents on each ton of coal 
mined. The outgo for benefits exceeded 
the income. Sooner or later the welfare 
fund was certain to become bankrupt, 
which would cause Lewis no end of em- 
barrassment. 

Lewis*s Out: Some of the operators— 
notably the Big Island Creek Coal Co. 
of West Virginia—rescued Lewis from the 
inevitable consequences of his move in 
the nick of time, however. On the advice 
of their attorneys, they stopped payment 
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of the royalty in the absence of a contract 
calling for it. 

This gave Lewis his out. With the fund 
dangerously low, he announced that all 
payments would be stopped temporarily 
except for emergency hospital and medi- 
cal care. He heaped all the blame on the 
operators who refused to pay the royal- 
ties, ignoring his own role. And the 480,- 
000 United Mine Workers, as always, 
nodded “amen.” 

This week Lewis prepared to resume 
contract negotiations with the operators 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. They 
still were dead set against further con- 
cessions, but the mine leader’s bargaining 
power had been immeasurably strength- 
ened by the strike that was never called 
and wasn’t really a strike at all but a 


” 


“no-day work week 


2—No Strike, Talk 


All summer long Walter P. Reuther, 
president of the United Auto Workers, 
had kept his temper banked while he 
waited impatiently for Philip Murray 
and the United Steelworkers to make the 
break-through in the CIO’s drive for non- 
contributory pensions. Reuther’s own 
target was the Ford Motor Co., and his 
strike gun was loaded with a 7-to-1 vote 
authorizing a walkout. But CIO strategy 
called for Murray to spearhead the of- 
fensive. So the redheaded auto leader 
could only threaten; he couldn’t fire. 

By last Monday, however, the impasse 
in steel had made Reuther’s position un- 
tenable. Restless almost beyond endur- 
ance, the UAW’s Ford workers were 
clamoring for action, and Reuther saw 
no alternative except to release the safety 
catch on his strike gun and let loose a 
warning shot. He told John S. Bugas, the 
former FBI agent who heads Ford’s in- 
dustrial-relations department, that the 
time had come to get down to the busi- 
ness of signing a new contract. 
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The UAW had been extending its ex- 
pired contract with Ford on a day-to-day 
basis for well over two months. But now 
Reuther set 12:01 a.m. Sept. 29 as a 
definite termination date. 

The warning shot brought a quick re- 
sponse. On Tuesday Ford announced its 
readiness to proceed with pension ne- 
gotiations on the basis of the Presidential 
steel fact-finding committee’s report. Al- 
though noting that “the report does not 
apply to the automobile industry,” the 
company nevertheless conceded its “in- 
escapable national effect.” “We are very 
hopeful we can reach a settlement with- 
out a strike,” Bugas said. 

Precedents: The outlook for peace 
was indeed bright, for the resumption of 
negotiations found Ford and the UAW 
about a cent and a quarter apart on the 
question of a 10-cent-an-hour “welfare 
package.” ; 

Although the situation was one which 
CIO strategists had not foreseen, since 
it put Reuther instead of Murray in the 
position of spearheading the pension 
drive, it nevertheless was a happy one 
for them. If the UAW won noncon- 
tributory pensions from Ford, the steel 
industry would be hard put to hold back 
Murray. By the week’s end steel was 
making what seemed like a strategic re- 
treat to previously prepared positions. 
One of the smallest companies in the 
industry, the Follansbee Steel Corp., 
made a proposal that was regarded as the 
forerunner of a flock of similar offers. 

Follansbee already has a social-insur- 
ance program to which it contributes 
about 4 cents an hour and the workers 
about 2 cents. It offered to add 6 cents 
an hour for pensions provided the work- 
ers put up an additional 3 cents. 

The proposal faced Murray with a 
poser. Follansbee, in effect, was grant- 
ing him the “10-cent welfare package.” 
But at the same time it was reasserting 
the steel industry’s refusal to accept the 
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\eme Photos 


Reuther fired a warning shot, Carey misfired, Murray pondered, and Lewis gave his miners a “vacation” 


principle of noncontributory pensions. If 
the rest of the industry followed Fol- 
lansbee’s lead, Murray would have to 
decide whether to grab the cash and let 
the principle go—or whether to strike for 
the principle. 

To Murray's steelworkers the cash 
looked tempting. 


3—Talk and Strike 


The most bellicose strike talk of all 
came last week from the Communists. In 
every CIO union where they still dared 
to show themselves, they sputtered de- 
nunciations of the CIO leadership for not 
having shut down the nation’s heavy in- 
dustry already. Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, Walter Reuther, vice presi- 
dent, and James Carey, secretary-treasur- 
er, had “betrayed the working class,” the 
Communists hissed. Although industry 
generally considered the steel fact-finding 
committee’s report a revolutionary con- 
cession to labor, the Communists couldn't 
think of enough insults to heap on Murray 
for accepting it. 

In most CIO unions the Communists 
were merely nuisances. Right-wingers 
were firmly in control. But in the strategic 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, the leftists still held 
power, The UE, with some 350,000 dues- 
paying members, had contracts with lead- 
ing electrical-equipment manufacturers, 
including Westinghouse and General 
Electric. And the Communists in the 
UE were fuming for a strike. 

Red Victory: Last week, as the UE 
gathered in Cleveland for its fourteenth 
international convention, Carey made his 
eighth—and probably final—try at recap- 
turing control from the Communists. He 
felt he had his best chance since 1941, 
when the leftists kicked him out of the 
presidency. He had. But his best wasn’t 
good enough. 

The Communists had little trouble re- 
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electing Albert J. Fitzgerald as presi- 
dent, Julius Emspak as secretary-treas- 
urer, and James J. Matles as director of 
organization. Fitzgerald, a genial, ruddy 
Irishman, is the front for the left-wing 
leadership. The real rulers of the union 
are the impassive Emspak and Matles, 
a thin, intense man, who never deviate 
from the party line. 

Nor did the Communists have any dif- 
ficulty in railroading through a resolution 
denouncing the steel fact-finding report, 
and saying it “struck at the interests of 
working people.” Then they handed 
Murray an ultimatum unprecedented in 
the history of the CLO. 

The UE told Murray to force Carey to 
stop “his wrecking activities within” the 
union. It further told him to fire any CIO 
payroller who had’ promoted “raids” 
against the UE, “secession, or dual union- 
ism,” and to revoke the CIO union 
charters given anti-Communist locals 
which had quit the UE. Finally, it de- 
manded that Murray keep hands off the 
VUE and all its activities. 

As tor Carey, the leftists proclaimed 
that he was a “disrupter” and a “traitor,” 
who should be driven from the labor 
movement. 

Murray and the other leaders of the 
C1O were, of course, certain to reject this. 
Asked what the UE would do then, Fitz- 
gerald snapped: “Then the hell with 
them!” The UE was preparing to quit the 
ClO. To Murray that. was just as well. 
He had decided to kick them out anyway 
at the convention next month. 

Third Federation: The Commu- 
nists made no secret that they were 
planning to organize a third labor feder- 
ation in competition with the AFL and 
CIO out of the UE and the ten other 
unions they still dominated. They were 
frantically wooing John L. Lewis to 
form a new alliance with them. Through 
a series of successtul strikes, they hoped 
to build themselves into a power in 
American labor again. 

Murray wasn’t much disturbed by the 
prospect. Except for the UE, none of the 
party-line unions amounted to much. And 
even in the UE anti-Communists con- 
trolled locals with about 40 per cent of 
the membership. These locals would se- 
cede the instant the UE quit the CIO. 
And Murray was confident he could 
smash what was left. 

The outbreak of strikes they were 
threatening probably would be the Com- 
munists’ last fling in American labor. 


CONGRESS: 
Unamended Aid 

Sen. Scott Lucas was confident. As 
Senate Majority Leader he was sure that 
the bipartisan foreign-military-aid _ bill 


would sail through without any trouble. 
Indeed, he was so convinced that on 
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Morse was a bedridden voter... 


Wednesday morning he went to the Sen- 
ate radio room to record his weekly radio 
broadcast, which 29 Illinois stations carry 
on Sunday. 

As the stylus dug into the acetate, Sen- 
ator Lucas declaimed: “By the time my 
voice reaches you, the Senate of the 
United States will have taken another 
great step in the creation of a strong 
American foreign policy . . .” Then he 
praised the Senate for having passed the 
military-aid program without mutilating 
amendments. 

The records were cut and shipped out 
before Lucas got a piece of bad news. An 
unofficial poll of senators showed a strong 
swing toward an amendment proposed 
by Sen. Walter F. George to chop $500,- 
000,000 from the $1,314,010,000 bill. 
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..» Vandenberg an eloquent supporter 






For the next six hours Lucas frantical] 
phoned the Senate backsliders. He als, 
called Sens. Arthur Vandenberg and Joh, 
Foster Dulles to warn them of the situ 
tion and to ask their help. The two R¢- 
publican leaders energetically drumme« 
up support for the bipartisan bill. To» 
Connally, chairman of the Senate Foreig:, 
Relations Committee, rushed over fer 
conference. When he left Lucas’s offic: 
he was looking grim and determined. 

Roundup: Lucas missed no bets in 
rounding up votes. He tackled Glen Tav- 
lor, Henry Wallace’s running mate in 
1948, on the Senate floor. “What tiie 
hell, Glen,” he told Taylor, “if you're 
really back in the Democratic Party, can't 
you see your way clear to going along 
with us on the foreign program as well as 
domestic policy? After all, you're going 
to have a tough fight in Idaho next year, 
and it won't hurt if you go along with us 
now.” 

Surprisingly enough, Taylor, a bitter 
enemy of the Truman foreign policy, 
agreed to vote against all restrictive 
amendments and then eliminate himself 
from voting against the bill by pairing 
with Millard E. Tydings, who had left for 
Europe the day before. Lucas also per- 
suaded other anti-aid senators to pair 
with absent members. But while he la- 
bored, George of Georgia and his power- 
ful ally, Harry Byrd of Virginia, were 
waging a battle on the Senate floor to 
cut back the arms-aid program. 

“I have never believed that attack 
from Russia was imminent,” George 
orated. “The principal reason for [the 
arms program] is fear of a single country 
which, although powerful at the moment 
in that she has a mighty army capable 
of fighting defensively on her own soil, 
lacks the ability to carry on far-flung, 
sustained aggressions.” Then he pleaded 
for the strengthening of Germany. “She 
alone can give military security to West- 
ern Europe,” he claimed. 

Uttering jeremiads on the nation’s 
growing deficit, Byrd also insisted that 
Russia was no danger because she had 
“miserably failed to adapt the Soviet la- 
borers to the mass-production methods.” 

Countering these attacks, Vandenberg 
spoke eloquently in support of M.A.P. 
Though he would only “recommend” a 
favorable vote, he lauded the bill as “a 
bargain insurance policy for peace.” 

Margin: By Thursday afternoon the 
situation had eased a bit, but it was still 
touch and go for the Administration. “If 
George says the moon is made of green 
cheese, he can get a big crowd to go 
along with him,” Lucas moaned. 

At best, he expected a four-vote mar- 
gin of victory. To hold that margin, 
Wayne Morse, recovering from a blow 
delivered by his prize stallion, was trun- 
dled into the Senate chamber in a wheel 
chair. But he had underestimated the ef- 
fect of his last-minute rally. He also 
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Road’s-eye view 


of a solid value 


Safety goes double in this roomy Pack- 
ard interior, thanks to its husky solid- 
double-panel construction. And wonder- 
ful new soundproofing makes it the quiet- 
est, most restful car you’ve ever known! 
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New Golden Anniversary Packard Super Deluxe Touring Sedan—150 HP, 127” wheelbase 


TIMELY reminder to new car buyers: When you look at a 


car, any car, you see only about 40% of what you pay for. 
The part you don’t see is the vital 60% of a car—the part 
that includes engine and body construction . 


+ ame... 


rear axle... brakes... steering gear... and many another 


safety and durability feature. 


The more you know about the “vital 60%?’ the more 


you'll know why a little extra money buys a lot more car 
...and why more and more of the people who are “stepping 
up” this year are stepping up to Packards! 


Inside facts on durability: Typical of 
Packard quality, this cylinder block is 
almost “wearproof”! In high-speed, 25,000- 
mile endurance runs, cylinder wear is less 
than the thickness of this magazine page! 


And what a STOPPER! Packard brake 
lines have a safety factor of 5 to 1 (built to 
take five times the most severe strain you 
can put on them). And the new brake 
linings have double their previous life! 


Ask your Packard dealer about PACKARD ULTRAMATIC DRIVE—the last word in automatic, no-shift control! 


Golden Aaniveriary 


135-HP EIGHT e 150-HP SUPER e 160-HP CUSTOM 
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you caw Be SURE...1F ’s Westinghous 


A PIECE OF THE SUN IS NEEDED HERE 


Fog we will always have with us... 

And the pilot hates it worst . . . hates it, 
shuns it, strains eyes and will to get through it 
...and then probably has to go around it. 

His fondest wish is for a piece of the sun 
brought right down to earth. Preferably, he’d 
like to have it mounted in a reflector and 
dot...dot...dot those reflectors in blazing, 
flashing lines along his landing strip. 

So... for these eager pilots, for every man 
who flies ... 

Westinghouse has made its own little suns 
for just this need. Three-billion-candlepower- 
bright they are. Yet, the light source (the bulb) 


BROADEST LINE OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


is so small it can be held in the palm of your 
hand. It shines through zero-zero conditions. 

This amazing Westinghouse light source 
can be used as a basic part of any all-weather- 
approach-light system. It makes the pilot sure 
where he’s setting down his wheels after in- 
struments bring him in close. 

These brightest lights ever made, these 
pieces of the sun, are but one jewel of superb 
engineering and precision manufacture from 
the galaxy of Westinghouse achievements. 

They are a reminder that on refrigerators or 
turbines, on motors or lamps, you can be sure 
if it’s Westinghouse. 
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underestimated the Senate’s sense 
of responsibility. Members who had 
voted against the Atlantic Pact now 
felt. since it was the law of the land, 
it was their duty to implement it. 

To the delight and astonishment 
of military-aid proponents—and 
without the aid of the Russian A- 
bomb announcement—the George 
amendment was defeated on Thurs- 
day evening by a 46-to-32 vote. 
There was no trouble after that. A 
few minor amendments’ were 
tagged on, and the arms-aid bill 
was swept in 55 to 24. 


A House Undivided 


The House of Representatives 
was back in session last week—at 
least on the record. With most 
members reluctant to cut short 
their vacations, a scant 150 con- 
gressmen had been shotgunned into 
returning after their four-week 
absence. But there was business to 
conduct, even if no quorum was 
present. 

Forewarned by Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and Minority Leader 
Joseph Martin that a quorum call 
would stymie all business, the 
House proceeded to send to con- 
ference three appropriations bills 
totaling more than $20,000,000,000 
and the minimum-wage bill. But 
the warning not to jam action with 
parliamentary devices was hardly neces- 
sary. Returning House members and their 
leaders all wanted the same thing: to 
finish pending business and go home for 
good. This, Speaker Rayburn believed, 
could be accomplished by Nov. 1. 

On Thursday morning Rayburn, Rep. 
John W. McCormack, Sen. Scott Lucas, 
and Vice President Alben Barkley met 
with the President to discuss the legisla- 
tive program and the question of an early 
adjournment. To the relief of his legisla- 
tive leaders, Mr. Truman quickly agreed 
to put off a civil-rights floor test until] next 
session. He did not expect to request any 
new legislation of importance this year, 
he added, but he did want the liberalized 
displaced-persons bill, already passed by 
the House, to clear the Senate. 

If the President continued to be so 
sweetly acquiescent, the weary Senate 
and House anticipated, Congress would 
be out of the Capitol trenches well before 
Thanksgiving. 


High Cost of *V eep’ Medals 


Democratic Sen. Elmer Thomas of 
Oklahoma and his Appropriations Com- 
mittee colleagues agreed that Democrat 
Alben Barkley had made a first-rate Vice 
President. But they still couldn’t under- 
stand why the House thought it necessary 
to authorize $2,500 for the gold medal it 
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a 
Poker Face: Sharing honors with Jane 
Lingo, 1949 regatta queen, at the Presi- 
dent's Cup Regatta, Harry 8S. Truman gave 
no sign that atomic politics worried him. 


had voted the “Veep” in recognition of his 
“distinguished public service and out- 
standing contribution to the general wel- 
fare.” 

They didn’t want to be niggardly, they 
wanted it understood, but they were curi- 
ous. As they understood it, the bauble, 
measuring 2% inches across, was to weigh 
about 13 ounces. Gold sells at $35 an 
ounce. Thirteen times $35 is a long way 
from $2,500. 

Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, director of the 
Mint, which makes medals, was patient. 
She conceded wearily that the gold in the 
medal would come to only $450. But as 
anyone who knows anything about medals 
knows, she advised the senators, there is 
a lot more to it than that. Let’s see, a 
sculptured model alone would come to 
$1,500. Then there would be at least 
another $500 for the dies and $40 for 
“manufacturing charges.” And, oh yes, 
such a medal would have to have a fine 
leather case, and that would be another 
$10. 

Thomas, still suspicious, demanded to 
know whether Mrs. Ross was sure that 
the idea of a medal had really come from 
a member of Congress in the first place. 
She supposed so; it had been authorized 
in a joint resolution. Cornered, Thomas 
admitted “sometimes we are placed in 
positions where we cannot say no.” 

The committee OK’d buying the medal. 
If it proves too heavy to wear on his broad 
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chest or around his neck, the 
“Veep” could give it to his children, 
or perhaps there is a handsome 
woman in St. Louis who might be 
interested. 


PEOPLE: 


Boston Blackmer 


For 77 years the friendly old 
Globe, Boston’s “family newspa- 
per,” has cultivated innumerable 
friendships in every nook of the 
city, especially along the East 
Boston waterfront near the Logan 
International Airport. 

Last week this traditional cover- 
age paid off again. A “friend” 
phoned The Globe shortly after 
noon Wednesday to advise that it 
would do well to meet a “Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith,” who were to reach the 
airport aboard an Air France plane 
from Paris. The “Smiths,” according 
to the informant, were really Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry M. Blackmer. 

To veterans on The Globe stafl 
the name meant hot news, an echo 
of one of America’s greatest politi- 
cal scandals—the Teapot Dome 
case of 1924. That was the dark 
affair in which Secretary of the In- 
terior Albert B. Fall was convicted 
of taking a huge bribe for leasing 
government oil property—including 

the rich Teapot Dome lands in Wyoming 
—to oil magnates Harry F. Sinclair and 
Edward L. Doheny. 

Blackmer—a native of Worcester, Mass.., 
who had gone out and piled up a $30,- 
000,000 fortune in oil, mining, and rail 
ventures—was president of the Midwest 
Refining Co., Denver’s biggest financier, 
and a fabulously lavish personal spender. 

He entered the Teapot Dome case as 
a leading figure in the notorious Conti- 
nental Trading Co. It developed during 
the investigation that Continental was 
simply a front to cover a deal whereby 
Blackmer and three other oil-company 
presidents bought 33,000,000 barrels of! 
oil from a fifth for $1.50 a barrel and sold 
it to their own firms for $1.75, pocketing 
the difference. The profits reputedly ran 
as high as $8,000,000. 

Bonds and Bribery: The tie-in with 
Teapot Dome was circumstantial but 
apparently conclusive: Some of the pro 
ceeds of the Continental Trading deal 
about $230,000 in numbered Liberty 
bonds—were discovered to be part of the 
bribe money received by Fall. 

Fall and Harry Sinclair went to jail 
Rather than testify at the trial, Blackme: 
fled to Europe, living in extreme lux 
ury in a Paris chateau, on the French 
Riviera, and in Geneva. Nonetheless, he 
often said he wanted to come back to 
the United States. In 1932 he partly 
squared accounts by paying $3,669,784 
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European International 


The shadow of Fall and Doheny; (with mustaches) still fell on Blackmer 


in settlement of tax claims and meeting 
two $30,000 contempt-of-court fines im- 
posed for his failure to appear at the 
Teapot Dome trial. The Justice Depart- 
ment dropped all criminal charges against 
Blackmer except an indictment returned 
in Denver for evading his 1920-23 income 
taxes. 

At the Boston airport last week the re- 
turning exile turned out to be a graying 
200-pounder, straight-backed and looking 
far younger than his 80 years. His voice 
still held a note of petulant authority. 
He and his third wife, the former Nor- 
wegian opera singer Eide Norena, took 
refuge Wednesday night at the New Eng- 
land Baptist Hospital high on Parker 
Hill. The next day, trailing a cloud of 
reporters, they dashed. to the South 
Station and boarded a train to Denver. 
Justice Department officials expected 
Blackmer to meet the remaining tax- 
evasion charge by pleading guilty in the 
hope they would not demand that he go 
to jail. 


Leopold’s Reward 


In sparing the lives of Richard Loeb, 
18, and Nathan.Leopold Jr., 19, the con- 
fessed “thrill killers” of 14-year-old Bobby 
Franks, Judge John R. Caverly of the 
Chicago Criminal Court made one thing 
clear: The killers were to spend the rest of 
their lives behind bars; it was only be- 
cause of their youth that he was with- 
holding the death sentence. 

Their crime had shocked and aroused 
the country that summer of 1924. “Dickie” 
Loeb and “Babe” Leopold were preco- 
ciously brilliant youths—both were al- 
ready university graduates—but spoiled 
by doting and wealthy parents. 

Resolved to commit the “perfect 
crime,” they lured the 14-year-old Franks 
boy into a car, drove him to a deserted 
street, and bashed in his head with a 
chisel. Then they hid the body in a rail- 
road culvert and sent his parents a ran- 
som note. For all his intellect Leopold 
had dropped his spectacles near the cul- 


*With Frank Hogan, Doheny’s attorney. 
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vert; two reporters* found them and 
traced them to him. 

During the trial excited mobs demand- 
ing the death sentence for Loeb and 
Leopold milled daily outside the court- 
house. Even the great criminal lawyer 
Clarence Darrow, who pleaded for their 
lives with all his eloquence, recognized 
that they should be “permanently iso- 
lated from society.” Judge Caverly’s de- 
cision to sentence the youths to concur- 
rent terms of 99 years and life imprison- 
ment stirred a storm of criticism. 

Ne. 9306-D: But the depression and 
the war years softened memories of the 
Loeb-Leopold case. Behind the lofty 
concrete walls of “Stateville,” the Illinois 
State Penitentiary at Joliet, Nathan Leo- 
pold, now convict number 9306-D, 
turned his mind to teaching in the prison 
high school. Meanwhile Dickie Loeb was 
killed by a fellow convict in a razor 
fight. 

In 1944, Stateville called for guinea 
pigs to help find a cure for a virulent type 
of malaria that was decimating American 


*James Mulroy and Alvin Goldstein of The 
Chicago Daily News, who received Pulitzer Prizes 
for their work. Mulroy is now secretary to Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois; Goldstein heads the 
New York bureau of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Leopold and Darrow: A paid debt? 


forces in the Pacific. They were promised 
chills, fevers, and possibly death, but : 
reward. Leopold was among the first + 
step forward, and of all the volunteers h 
contribution was said to be the greates 

Two years ago the state authorities 1 
solved to reward some of the guinea pig 
after all; they reached Leopold’s name las’ 
February. Now pudgy and _intelligen 
looking with a receding hair line, he ; 
sured the parole board he had matured 
prison and was no longer the “wild ki 
who had engineered the fantastic Frank 
murder. Should the man have to go « 
paying the “wild kid’s” debt to society 

Last week the board gave its answe 
It recommended that the state lop fow 
teen years from Leopold’s sentence. Gov- 
ernor Stevenson approved. Under Illinois 
law that would make Leopold eligible fo: 
parole in 1953. 


COMMUNISTS: 


The Trial’s Close 


“May it piease the court, the defend- 
ants now rest,” said defense counsel 
Harry Sacher. 

“The government also rests its case, 
Your Honor,” Special Assistant Attorney 
General Frank Gordon told Judge Harold 
R. Medina. 

The evidence in the trial of the eleven 
Communist leaders—the American “Polit- 
buro”—for conspiracy to teach and advo- 
cate the violent overthrow of the United 
States Government was all in. For 158 
trial days the litigation had dragged on in 
the antiseptic first-floor courtroom of the 
Federal Building in New York. Some 
5,000,000 words had been recorded on 
19,859 pages of testimony. Fifteen gov- 
ernment witnesses, a half-dozen of them 
FBI “plants” who infiltrated the Com- 
munist Party, had taken the stand. Party 
secrets had jostled Marxist-Leninist tracts 
as they described Communist conspira- 
torial tactics and revolutionary techniques. 

The defense had called 35 witnesses 
to rebut government charges. It had of- 
fered 429 exhibits to the government's 
332. Every day of the trial had been 
marked by acrimonious exchanges be- 
tween the battery of defense lawyers and 
Judge Medina. Five of the defendants 
had been sentenced for contempt. Four 
were still in the Federal house of de- 
tention. 

The six defendants who had taken the 
stand had twisted and turned under a 
withering prosecution barrage. They had 
made damaging admissions of previous 
perjury, of the use of false names and 
false passports. But in the face of the 
evidence they had all stuck firmly to the 
contention that the Communist Party 
was a legal party seeking peaceful change 
of the economic system. 

Henry Winston, the last defense wit- 
ness, took the heaviest pounding. In 
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point after point, Gordon forced him to 
change his testimony. So evasive did 
Winston grow that, asked if The Daily 
Worker was a party newspaper, he could 
only say: “The answer is yes and no.” 
The courtroom roared. 

When both sides had rested, Medina 
turned to the weary jury of eight women 
and four men to dismiss them. until 
Oct. 4 when they would hear summa- 
tions from both sides. On their verdict 
the most exhaustively: controversial case 
in many years would ‘hang. 


Strange Case of Noel Field 


As such things go in Eastern Europe, it 
was a routine disappearance. Hermann 
Field, an American architect with Com- 
munist-front affiliations, had been seen 
at the Warsaw airport Aug. 20. When 
the plane reached Prague he was not 
aboard and his name had been crossed off 
the manifest. Both the Polish and Czecho- 
slovak Governments gave blank answers 
to State Department inquiries-on Field’s 
whereabouts. Why he had disappeared 
was an even bigger puzzle. 

The only clue to the mystery was in 
Hermann Field’s brother Noel, named in 
Budapest as the agent of Allen W. Dulles 
and United States intelligence. According 
to the accusation, Noel Field, a tall, wispy 
former State Department employe, Eu- 
ropean relief worker, and onetime League 
of Nations official, had induced former 
Hungarian Foreign Minister Laszlo Rajk 
to serve as an “imperialist spy” (see page 
44). This one clue, however, only com- 
pounded the mystery. For on the face of 
it, Noel’s pro-Communist record was even 
more pristine than Hermann’s. Hedda 
Massing, an ex-courier of a State Depart- 
ment underground cell, told a Federal 
grand jury last year that Noel had been a 
member of her apparatus. In the trial of 
Alger Hiss last summer, he had been 
named as a Communist agent. 

In 1941 Noel Field had turned up in 
France, doing relief work among Spanish 
Loyalists imprisoned at Le Vernet camp. 
His funds for this work came indirectly 
from the joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee, on the Attorney General’s list of 
Communist fronts. 

Strategie Service: Late in 1942 
Field fled to Switzerland with the Nazis 
at his heels. There he got in touch with 
Allen Dulles, then head of the OSS in that 
country. From Dulles he received sums of 
money which were relayed to the Com- 
munist Freies Deutschland Committee, 
ostensibly for undercover work in France 
and Germany. 

Field moved into view again in post- 
war Paris, administering relief funds of 
the Unitarian Service Committee. The In- 
ternational Rescue Committee, an Ameri- 
can organization doing relief work among 
non-Communists, received bitter com- 
plaints from Spanish refugee groups that 
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Unitarian Service's funds were being used 
only to aid Communists. Field was eased 
out of his strategic post. 

In the summer of 1948 he decided to 
recoup his fortunes by doing a series of 
articles on the “new democracies” behind 
the Iron Curtain. He made his way into 
Poland and began his travels in Eastern 
Europe—on the lookout for stories he 
could free-lance to American publications. 
One of his trips was into Hungary. 

Although Noel Field may not have 
changed, the political forces of which he 
was a part were in constant flux. In 
country after country Stalin’s satraps were 
busy purging their governments of “un- 
trustworthy” elements. If an American 


Vicki Evans and Lila Leeds: Mickey Cohen’s clotheshorses? 


could be implicated, it made good propa- 
ganda for home consumption. That Field 
was not an American agent made no dif- 
ference; he had accepted money from 
Dulles, and no one mentioned it was for 
the use of the Communist underground. 
Since he was safely in Geneva when 
Rajk was arrested, the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment was saved the trouble of prov- 
ing the charges against Noel Field. 
Last week, American officials had par- 
layed their one clue in Hermann Field's 
disappearance into a theory that he might 
have been kidnaped by Cominform agents 
who mistook him for his brother Noel. In 
the shifty world of spies and counterspies, 


this explanation was so topsy-turvy it al-’ 


most made sense. 


CRIME: 


Mickey Cohen’s Stable 


On his income-tax blanks little Mickey 
Cohen of Los Angeles lists himself as a 
haberdasher. West Coast police know 
him as the czar of the area’s gambling 
rackets. Last week Cohen was accused 
of having a third occupation—heading up 
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a girlie shakedown ring. The dapper 
gangster was charged with paying a 
number of comely Hollywood _ girls- 
about-town to inveigle rich victims into 
compromising parties. Then, it was al- 
leged, Cohen’s fellow hoodlums would 
make recordings or photos and _black- 
mail the participants. 

The latest charges against Mickey 
Cohen came from Paul R. Behrmann, a 
41-year-old Hollywood business agent, in 
testimony before a grand jury investigat- 
ing corruption in Los Angeles. Behrmann 
refused to elaborate or divulge where he 
got his information, asserting that if he 
did “a lot of people would be killed.” 
It was when District Attorney William 
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Simpson haled Behrmann into a city su- 
perior court in an effort to make him tell 
more that his charges were made public. 
Victims: Among the girls named in 
Behrmann’s grand-jury testimony as be- 
longing to Cohen’s “stable”. were Lila 
Leeds and Vicki Evans, bit players ar- 
rested with actor Robert Mitchum last 
year on marijuana charges. Behrmann 
charged that the shakedown ring had 
forced one wealthy Hollywood figure to 
ante up $75,000 to get back a recording. 
To Los Angeles police, the only thing 
unacceptable about the charges was 
their source. Behrmann himself has been 
under constant investigation by the dis- 
trict attorney’s office; while testifying he 
was at liberty on $5,000 bail on three 
counts of grand larceny. As for Cohen, 
the tiny racketeer branded Behrmann’s 
charges “utterly ridiculous,” loftily com- 
menting: “Anyone knows that I 
never mix in anything of that kind.” 





Ernest K. LINDLEY, whose col- 
umn usually appears in this depart- 
ment, is ill. Washington Tides will 
be resumed upon his recovery. 
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The Pound and the Continued Pinch 


At least one-third of a world last week 
was more concerned about money than 
bombs. The atom bomb was a problem 
for the dollar area and ruble area. The 
sterling area was still preoccupied with 
the effects of the devaluation of the 
pound Sept. 18. More nations followed 
the British lead. In Frankfurt and Bonn, 
Germans tensely waited for a cut in the 
mark, 

However little of empire remained to 


to the pride and prestige of Britain and 
the British. 

An eight-column, headline in The Lon- 
don Daily Express hit the exactly correct 
dismal note: GOING UP—GOING UP—GOING 
up. The 1.7-cent rise on a loaf of bread 
was followed by price increases in such 
homely articles as pots and pans, cotton 
dresses, sugar, gasoline, and chicken 
feed. Later, up might go that rarest of 
all British foodstuffs—meat. (The canny 
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Devaluation is dismal news for Britons like these London newspaper readers 


Britain, the pound had demonstrated it 
could still drag a high percentage of the 
world’s currencies with it. The sun would 
never set on countries which were strug- 
gling to solve the perennial British prob- 
lems of raising exports, cutting costs, and 
holding down prices. And nowhere was 
the pinch tighter than in the tight little 
isle itself. 


More Sweat and Tears 


Britain’s devaluation hangover began 
last week—without a normal interval of 
exhilaration. The throb of depression and 
the ache of frustration affected all classes. 

For the middle class, which still makes 
up perhaps 40 per cent of Britain’s popu- 
lation, devaluation was just another dan- 
gerous turn down the endless road of 
helpless hardship. For the working class 
(55 per cent), it was the first body blow 
to be dealt by its chosen government, 
which in the last four years had raised 
general standards of living and apparent 
security to a level unknown since the in- 
dustrial revolution. For the tiny upper 
class (5 per cent), it was a grievous blow 
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Argentines were demanding implementa- 
tion of a secret clause in the new Anglo- 
Argentine meat contract protecting 
certain Argentine sterling balances 
against devaluation. ) 

Against this background, two events 
impending this week threw black shadows 
before them—the three-day parliamentary 
debate on devaluation forced by the 
Tories three weeks ahead of the sched- 
uled reopening of the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords; vital 
consultations between Sir Stafford Cripps 
and the unhappy Trades Union Council 
on keeping wages down, increasing pro- 
ductivity, curbing spending, and thus 
holding back inflation. 

Herbert (Our ’Erb) Morrison, Labor 
political strategist, returned from the 
Riviera in time for a Cabinet meeting. He 
appeared heavily tanned and, as one col- 
league observed, “full of meat and mal- 
ice.” He had been luckier than other less 
well-informed British tourists on the Con- 
tinent, some of whom had to sell their 
watches to get home. Morrison confided 
he had cashed all his sterling travelers’ 
checks before devaluation Sunday. 


The government decided to ask for 
vote of confidence and use, against Wi 
ston Churchill's expected attack, Soci! 
ism’s greatest debater and rabble rouse: 
Health Minister Aneurin Bevan. Som 
careful observers suspected that this av- 
gressive decision was yet another porte! 
of a November election, with the cai 
paign issues based on full employme:)t 
and social benefits while they last. |), 
week-end speeches, Prime Minister Clei- 
ent Attlee, Food Minister John Strache\ 
and Tory Chairman Lord Woolton r- 
hearsed their arguments. 

Balky Work Horse: Cripps’s Mon- 
day discussions with the Trades Union 
Council, even though immediately in) 
conclusive, were even more important to 
the country’s future. Britain is used to 
thinking of the TUC as a docile, dumb 
work horse, always in the shafts of th: 
Labor-government wagon. Now, in its 
first meeting after the devaluation, th 
TUC General Council on Tuesday re- 
fused to stamp the government's new 
course. 

More than ever, organized labor lead- 
ers were becoming prisoners of their 
rank and file. Some 5,000,000 of the lat- 
ter wanted wage increases twice as badly 
as they wanted them the week before. 
Moreover, their traditional trade-union 
thinking made them reluctant to accept 
well-justified raises for lower-paid work- 
ers (many getting less than £5 weekly) 
unless higher-paid laborers got more too 
and thus maintained the differential. A 
premature “go slow” drive intended to 
affect all London-area railwaymen and 
subway workers fizzled out, but there 
were several important and annoying 
slowdowns in such strategic spots as the 
Southampton docks and the Smithfield 
meat markets. 


Significance-- 


It is now known that a violent con- 
troversy went on between Treasury senior 
officials and government leaders right up 
to the devaluation announcement. The 
issue was whether or not Cripps should, 
in deference to American misgivings, also 
announce reductions in social services. 

Cripps chose not to. In fact, he now 
says neither social services nor defense 
costs will be cut. One story is that he be- 
lieves he can finance the bulk of social 
services out of the tax on increased export 
profits as a result of devaluation—at least 
until after the election. Then the gov- 
ernment could tell working-class voters 
that, in spite of some increases in living 
costs, they not only had jobs but were 
protected against losing them. At the 
same time a contrast would be drawn 
with the “evil, old days” of the early ’30s 
when, as the Socialists say, the Tories 
not only devalued the money but by cre- 
ating unemployment and hunger also 
“devalued the people.” 

Impartial observers, however, are ab- 
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Progress in fighting DIABETES 





What medical science is doing..; 


Great advances have been made in controlling dia- 
betes. The discovery of insulin in 1921 has led to a much 
greater life expectancy for the average diabetic today. 
For example, at age 40, the expectancy is more than 
twice what it was before insulin was developed. 


Medical science is still on the march. It has developed 
different types of insulin. Some are quick acting with a 
short term of effectiveness, while others are slower acting 
but longer lasting. Recent research gives hope that there 
soon will be available a single insulin that combines both 
the rapid and more lasting effects. In many cases, this 
would mean better control of the disease. 


In addition, it has been discovered that diabetes can 
be produced experimentally with a substance called al- 
loxan, as well as by other means. This may shed new light 
on how and why the disease develops. Various studies, 
including research with radioactive isotopes, also offer 
x hope for important advances in the treatment, and 
perhaps the prevention, of diabetes. 


One of the final steps in the extraction of 
purified insulin from pancreas glands. Here a“ 
a solution of insulin is being filtered. It is 
later adjusted to meet dosage requirements of 
individual patients. 


















What you can do... 





Recent surveys indicate that in addition to the million 
known diabetics, another million people in our country 
have diabetes and are unaware of it. So it is wise for 
everyone to keep alert for these warning signals— 
excessive thirst, hunger, or urination, continual fatigue, 
or loss of weight. It is important to see a doctor at once 
if any of these conditions appear. 


Doctors recommend that everyone have an annual 
physical examination, including tests for diabetes. These 
tests are especially important for those who have dia- 
betes in the family, those who are overweight, and those 
past 40 years of age. 


























Diabetes is a condition in which the body is unable to 
utilize properly the sugars and starches in food. While 
there is as yet no cure, modern medicine can generally 
contro! it through insulin, diet, and exercise. By follow- ok 
ing the doctor’s advice about keeping these three factors 
in proper balance, it is usually possible for the diabetic 
to live a practically normal life. 





Making one of the tests for diabetes. Chem- 
icals are added to a sample of blood. The 
resulting changes in color help to indicate the 
level of sugar in the blood. A high level may 
signify diabetes. 
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solutely certain that the government must 
do something to reduce expenditure on 
such immediately unproductive capital 
investment as social welfare and housing. 
Some time ago Cripps hinted for example 
at a tax on users of free medical service. 
Other cuts could probably be concealed 
from the electorate under the guise of 
administrative economies. 

The question is how soon this will be 
necessary. From the political stand- 
point, cuts might be delayed until 
spring; from the standpoint of eco- 
nomic recovery, government and in- 
dustrial economies cannot come too 
soon, 


Industry’s Problems 


In London, Birmingham, and 
Manchester British industrial lead- 
ers last week argued behind closed 
doors the three major questions 
raised by devaluation: 

1—Can export industries, which 
before devaluation sold for dollars 
all they could produce, now hold 
their dollar prices, thus earning 
more dollars and, incidentally, big- 
ger profits? 

2—How much must the exporters 
whose dollar sales fell off early this 
year now cut prices? 

3—If the full benefit of devalua- 
tion is passed to American consum- 
ers, can production be increased 
sufficiently, or enough exports be 
diverted from sterling to dollar areas, to 
raise the quantity of dollar exports the 
44 per.cent that would be required to 
earn 30 per cent more dollars? 

To Hope and to Hold: One group, 
who were selling all they could export 
to dollar areas—whisky, certain textiles 
(cashmere sweaters, Argyle socks), and 
top-grade chinaware—found an easy and 
alluring answer. They hoped to hold 
present dollar prices and thus reap larger 
profits in pounds. One woolen exporter 
explained: “Some newcomers into the 
field would like to take advantage of 
devaluation to cut prices and win a place 
in the American market, but we don't 
think it would be quite right to jeop- 
ardize firms which have been exporting 
for generations. After all, we can’t pro- 
duce much more than we do now with 
our present plant, and we need capital 
for further development.” 

Shipping and airlines, trapped by in- 
ternational agreements on_ transatlantic 
passenger fares, were forced to raise 
sterling prices and, not too reluctantly, 
accept higher profits. British airline ad- 
vertisements of devaluation reductions re- 
ferred to “empire” routes such as from 
London to India. On the other hand, 
manufacturers of motor vehicles, most 
textiles, toys, machinery, fine linen, 
paint, carpets, and a wide range of other 
exports quickly realized they had to cut 
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prices sharply in dollar areas to increase 
their sales volume. 

Some of the complications which de- 
layed immediate decisions were well 
illustrated by three toy factories with 
typically different problems: 
> Factory A, which converted two years 
ago from naval guns to a novel line of 
steel pedal toys and captured a large 
share of British toy exports to America, 


Black Star 


Petsche sees an Anglo-French trade war 


will cut the prices of a major product (a 
mobile horse) from $30 to $25. As a 
newcomer in the field, the firm must place 
its main hope in aggressive sales tech- 
nique and a quick offering of novelty 
items for which production is geared for 
fast shifts. The factory can increase pro- 
duction 100 per cent if the market will 
absorb it. The chief handicaps are a 25 
per cent United States tariff and handling 
and sales costs in America. These must be 
paid in dollars, thus holding down the 
price cut. 
> Factory B, which claims to be the 
largest toy plant in the world, is also 
geared to expand quickly and has an 
extremely modern and efficient produc- 
tion line. But it is seriously handicapped 
by a 70 per cent American tariff on its 
largest selling product, a line of clock- 
work toys. The manufacturer doubts 
whether he can cut prices in the States 
more than 12 per cent, and he must sell 
44 per cent more toys to earn the same 
number of dollars as before the devalua- 
tion. 
> Factory C, an old firm which prefers 
to turn out dolls and rag books with tra- 
ditionally slow techniques, is mostly wor- 
ried about the higher costs of cotton and 
a 50 per cent tariff. It hopes to cut the 
American prices 10 per cent but does 
not plan to expand sales. 

Other industries, which expect as 


much trouble as help from devaluatic; 
include ship building, locomotive buil: 
ers, and heavy and light electrical co) 
struction, whose material costs were las! 
week increased by higher sterling prices 
for copper, lead, zinc, and aluminum 
Spokesmen bitterly criticized the Supp! 
Ministry for passing on maximum pric: 
increases immediately, despite the fact 
that large stocks were on hand whic) 
had been purchased before devalu- 
ation and that considerable amounts 
would still be bought from sterling 
areas and Canada (which had als 
devalued 10 per cent). 


Irate France 


“Trade war .. . The pound had 
to be devalued, but the rate se- 
lected requires breastworks to be 
thrown up for the defense of other 
economies.” 

That was the reaction of Mau- 
rice Petsche, French Finance Min- 
ister, to the British decision to 
devalue the pound without consult- 
ing other countries, It was typical 
of the wave of exasperation among 
the French, who remembered that 
they had consulted the British be- 
fore devaluing the france by 44 per 
cent in January 1948. 

Hastily the French threw up two 
breastworks against the pound: 
> Six per cent devaluation to a new 
free-franc minimum rate of 350 to 
the dollar. This replaced both the old 
free-franc rate of 330 and the artificial 
export-import rate of 272 to the dollar. 
> A proposal that Italy, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands join France in a common 
monetary system. The French preferred 
a single European currency. As second 
best, they urged the free movement of 
money between the four countries and 
the abolition of export-import quotas. 

Then the French turned to the domes- 
tic problems of devaluation that will have 
to be faced when the National Assembl\ 
reconvenes Oct. 18. The public gloomily 
assumed a new rise in the cost of living. 
The government was torn between two 
Cabinet factions. One favored a blanket 
wage increase of perhaps 15 per cent. 
The other wanted to abolish all wage 
controls. Albert Bouzanquet, secretary of 
the non-Communist union Force Ouv- 
riére, warned: “There will be insurrec- 
tional strikes within a month.” 


AUSTRALIA: 


Pounds on the Nose 


Devaluation didn’t worry one William 
Dedman of Melbourne. Last week he ran 
up a £2 bet on a horse race into £ 22,000 
in one day. Dedman hired an armored 
car and collected his winnings—all in £5 
and £10 notes. 
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BRITAIN: 


Ain’t Got Nobody 


Konni Zilliacus, the fellow-traveling 
M.P. whom the British Labor Party ex- 
pelled last spring, returned from a visit 
to Yugoslavia bubbling with praise of 
Tito. Two weeks ago in a letter to the 
editor of -the Laborite weekly Tribune, 
he boasted: “It will no doubt disappoint 
you to know that my views on Yugo- 
slavia have never been a secret to the 
countries of Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, who nevertheless also know 
... that I am a friend and not an enemy.” 

The Tribune’s reply was tart: “We 
merely make one suggestion. Will Zilliacus 
offer to . . . Pravda . . . an article on 
Tito’s Yugoslavia. “Why it is a lie to call 
Tito a Fascist’ might make a good title 
. . . When he sees what response there 
is. . . Zilliacus may begin to learn some- 
thing.” : 

Last week Zilliacus learned Pravda’s 
reaction to his views on Yugoslavia. 
Pravda denounced him as “Tito’s advo- 
cate in Europe . . . He conspires with 
Fascist adventurers . . . [Zilliacus] came 
to Yugoslavia, saw nothing, and blabbed 
to the press . . . about the high stand- 
ard of life, the excellent economic situa- 
tion, and the solidity of Tito’s regime. . . 
His lying [has] been received with in- 
dignation by all true democrats.” 


Food From Thoughts 


The best afterthought of the week ap- 
peared in The London Daily Telegraph: 
“Sir Stafford Cripps, it is being said in 
Whitehall, has now added a new dish to 
his ascetic diet. He is eating his own 
words.” 


The Background 


When and why did Sir Stafford Cripps 
change his ll-too-public convictions 
against devaluation of the pound? Fred 
Vanderschmidt, chief of NEwSWEEK’s 
London bureau, here fills in the details 
of this unknown chapter in the story of 
devaluation: 


Devaluation became inevitable during 
July, after not only Secretary of the 
Treasury John Snyder but the dominions’ 
finance ministers had come to London. 
At that time so-called American pressure 
for devaluation, which caused so many 
Socialists so much anguish, was at least 
matched by plain talking from the com- 
monwealth. 

Cripps went to Switzerland to repair 
his health on July 19 immediately after 
the dominion talks. But he had been gone 
scarcely ten days when the alarming 
run-down of gold and dollar reserves 
brought the Treasury to the point of 
what is now privately called an “abyss.” 
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Prime Minister Clement Attlee, practical- 
ly alone in London in the top govern- 
ment bracket, felt impelled to act. 

The Prime Minister dispatched Harold 
Wilson, president of the Board of Trade, 
to see both Ernest Bevin at Evian, where 
the Foreign Secretary was vacationing, 
and Cripps at his Zurich nursing home. 
Even before Cripps had left, he knew that 
Snyder had vetoed his project for long- 
term price guarantees for sterling-area 
rubber, tin, and other commodities. That 
and Wilson’s news of Attlee’s attitude 
gave the Chancellor sleepless nights when 
he needed sleep the most. 

Wilson left Bevin reconciled to the 
devaluation and Cripps wavering. Back 
in London, with both Wilson and Hugh 
Gaitskell, Minister of Fuel and Power, 
at his elbows, the little Prime Minister 
began to draw up the mechanics of what 
Cripps still insists on calling “a change 
in exchange rate.” 

Cripps returned to London Aug. 19, 
somewhat earlier than expected. He 
seems to have been ready to give in. In 
any case, it took only three hours for 
Attlee and the others to obtain his con- 
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sent to everything except the rate of de- 
valuation. Then Cripps went off to the 
country to complete his rest. The de- 
valuation decision and date were finally 
approved at a full Cabinet meeting 
Aug. 29, just before Cripps and Bevin 
left for Washington. 


ITALY: 


Beauty on the Block 


The . international beauty contest to 
elect Miss Europe at Palermo, Sicily, was 
a “slave market” where girls were “sold” 
to the highest bidder. That was the charge 
filed with the British consul there last 
week by Elizabeth Lawring, chaperone 
for two Miss Britains (Elaine Price, who 
lost, and June Mitchell, who was dis- 
qualified ). 

“It was appalling,” the chaperone told 
a London Daily Herald correspondent. 
“The girls were told they had to appear 
on the platform for this auction and that 
anybody could bid to be their host. They 
had to spend the rest of the evening with 
the highest bidder . . . We do not know 
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Miss Britain takes a dim view of the beauty contest in Palermo that elected 
Miss France to be the Miss Europe of 1949 
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Because It Has Exactly What The 
Town Needs And Wants! 


AKE car-servicing for example... trademark on the familiar shield sign. 
Remember when the town’s one To your Mobilgas dealer, and in 

station had one pump—could serve turn to the jobber who supplies him, 
one customer at a time—if all he that famous Flying Red Horse means 
needed was one thing — gasoline? everything he needs to keep competitive— 

Take a look at“little business” supplying the finest for his motorist cus- 
now—holding down oneof the main = fomers... 
corners on Main Street. it means; scientific research for vital 

Often one of the town’s leading new product development... 
merchants is the successful, indepen- it means: the latest and newest in 
dent businessman who supplies refining advances... 
Mobilgas and other important prod- it means: new pipelines, tankers, ex- 
ucts and services to a steady stream panded storage facilities for utmost 
of cars of all makes and models. His economy in oil transport and handling. 
multiple-unit pump islands, modern 
lubritorium, complete accessory 
inventory are ready to fill important 
needs of the town’s teeming cars. 

How is he able to do it?...On 
whom does he rely for help? 


Sure, he’s a “little businessman” — 
but count on. him for fine service and 
quality—for your Mobilgas dealer is 
backed and supplied by the compet- 
itive efficiency and integrated organ- 
ization of a leading American oil 
Take another look—thistime atthe | company —Socony-Vacuum. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
and affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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1400 INDEPENDENT JOBBERS 4§ 
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what time they got back. Some of the 
girls were bid for with as much as 1,000,- 
000 lire [$1,740] . . . Luckily, Elaine was 
bid for by an Austrian delegate whom she 
knew... 

“Supplies of lingerie had been obtained 
by the committee and the girls were 
asked to go on the stage in it. The girls 
revolted, so they were allowed to go on 
in evening dress . During previous 
nights I slept in a room with Miss 
Mitchell on one side and Miss Price on 
the other, and there was just no peace 
for anyone. Men banged on the 
doors and the girls shouted to them 
to go away .. . Now we are all try- 
ing to get back home as fast as we 
can.” 

However, no complaint was 
heard from Miss France, a 20-year- 
old Parisian model named Juliette 
Figueras. When the final vote was 
counted at dawn of the fifth day of 
the contest, she was Miss Europe 
1949. 


GERMANY: 


Recognition by Statute 


“At this very moment,” André 
Frangois-Poncet said in French to 
the German visitors, the occupation 
statute “enters into force.” The mo- 
ment was 11:15 a.m. Sept. 21. 
High on a hill by the Rhine began 
“a new chapter in the German his- 
tory of postwar years.” Those were 
the words of Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, who had just led five of thir- 
teen newly appointed Cabinet members 
up the steep wooded slopes to the Hotel 
Petersberg to inform the representatives 
of three nations which had conquered his 
country that a German government again 
existed. 

It was not a fully sovereign government 
yet—the lack of a foreign minister in the 
Cabinet showed that clearly. And it did 
not represent all of Germany—the pres- 
ence of a minister for “all-German ques- 
tions” underscored that. But a new Ger- 
miny in the West was beginning to 
emerge, just as the Rhine, far below, was 
emerging from the mist under the morn- 
ing sun. To the south loomed a reminder 
of the legendary past—Drachenfels 
(Dragon Rock), the site of Siegfried’s 
dragon slaying. Atop the Petersberg flew 
a reminder of the real present—the Ameri- 
can, British, and French flags, symboli- 
cally more than 800 feet higher than the 
schwarz-rot-gold flag on the new German 
capitol below at Bonn. 

Down the Hill Again: Thus, under 
the occupation statute drawn last spring, 
the German Federal Republic was offi- 
cially recognized. Simultaneously and 
automatically the military governors— 
John J. McCloy of the United States, Gen. 
Sir Brian Robertson of Britain, and Fran- 
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cois-Poncet of France—were transformed 
into High Commissioners. And the four- 
year-old military-government machine of- 
ficially vanished in favor of the tripartite 
Allied High Commission. 

The Allies had voluntarily given up 
many conquerors’ prerogatives, em- 
powering the new German government 
to legislate on nearly all internal matters. 
But the statute pointedly reserved to the 
Allies powers over German foreign rela- 
tions, both economic and _ political, dis- 
mantling, disarmament, and demilitariza- 





tion, direction of the vast industrial 
potential of the Ruhr, and observance 
of the democratic provisions of the new 
Bonn constitution. “The statute can be 
revised,” said Adenauer hopefully. “It 
will be,” replied Francois-Poncet, “de- 
pending on how conscientiously it is now 
observed by the Germans.” 

The formalities over, the Allied and 
German officialdom and quadripartite 
press mingled informally over glasses of 
dry Monopole. Then the commissioners 
signed the laws for immediate promulga- 
tion, including one reserving to them- 
selves ultimate control over the German 
press, radio, and movies, and the Ger- 
mans went back downhill. 


Bedlam in the Bundestag 


It did nothing so silly as the “silly 
season” in the British Parliament when 
young Guards officers used to lower false 
mustaches on strings from the visitors’ 
galleries. Nor was it as uproarious as the 
French Chamber of Deputies at the end 
of a night session devoted to personal 
vituperation. No one punched anyone 
else, as has occasionally happened in the 
United States Congress. But for a legisla- 
tive body just learning the ways of de- 
mocracy, the new West German Bun- 


destag last week did fairly well in trading 
insults and creating disturbances. 

The exchange of unpleasantries beg in 
during the opening review by the new 
Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer. When |ye 
referred to pensions for former Germ in 
soldiers, a Communist called out: “The 
new Wehrmacht!” Adenauer came back: 
“We are not in the Russian zone.” Later 
a Communist jeered: “There is no War 
Minister among you.” Adenauer snapped: 
“That is your job.” At another point a 
Communist yelled: “You will be an 
American general if we have an- 
other war.” The Chancellor again 
replied in kind: “In that case, you 
will have to stand at attention |e- 
fore me.” 

The next day during an attack on 
the Adenauer government, Kurt 
Schumacher, the Social Democratic 
leader, was interrupted by cries 
and countercries of “Nazi!” Com- 
munists joined in with catcalls. 
Schumacher, who has only one arm 
and one leg, shouted: “I am not 
afraid of you.” The third day order 
almost disappeared during the 
speech in which the Communist 
chief, Max Reimann, referred to 
the Oder-Neisse frontier as a 
“border of peace.” Amidst the up- 
roar many delegates started to 
walk out in protest against this 
reference to the Eastern German 
territories taken by Poland. Sud- 


— denly two ragged figures dashed 
Adenauer’s daughters kiss the Chancellor 


down the aisle. They were clad in 

tattered Wehrmacht uniforms. The 
uproar redoubled at this reminder of the 
Germans still held prisoner in Russia. 
But by that afternoon the Bundestag 
was back to normal. 


HUNGARY: 
He Asked for It 


In the red-marble Metal Trade Work- 
ers Union hall in Budapest last week 
Laszlo Rajk, onetime Hungarian Foreign 
Minister on trial for treason, rose to speak 
his last words before sentence was passed. 
“I am in complete agreement with most 
of the statements of the prosecutor,” he 
said. “I state in advance that whatever 
may be the sentence of the court, I will 
be satisfied.” The sentence: death by 
hanging. Over Rajk’s repeated objections, 
the five-judge court decided to consider 
his lawyer's appeal for mercy. 

Thus the latest Communist purge trial 
ended. For four days eight defendants 
and eighteen prosecution witnesses (four- 
teen of whom were under arrest) had 
poured out their confessions and self- 
denunciations. The constant theme: Mar- 
shal Tito of Yugoslavia was fronting for 
a gigantic conspiracy backed by Ameri- 
can and British imperialism. 

Dr. Tibor Szényi, former cadre chief of 
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the Hungarian Communist Party (he got 
death), testified that he had been hired 
as a spy by Allen W. Dulles, wartime 
chief of the American Office of Strategic 
Services in Switzerland, But he could not 
identify Dulles’s picture until prompted. 
Lazar Brankoff, former counselor of the 
Yugoslav legation in Budapest (he was 
sentenced to life imprisonment), was the 
only defendant to quibble over the 
charges against him. He argued that he 
had not ordered the murder of the le- 
gation’s press attaché but had merely re- 
marked that Tito wanted the man mur- 
dered. Others confessed so rapidly the 
court had to order them to slow down. 
“We cannot defend the deeds of the de- 
fendants,” one defense lawyer pleaded. 

But in Belgrade Tito came to his own 
defense in a note which he personally 
handed to Hungarian Minister Sandor 
Kerestez. The Rajk trial, he said, was a 
“judicial burlesque . part of a war- 
mongering campaign of the biggest 
enemies of peace the Hungarian 
Government, together with the govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R.” Among the “hostile 
acts” cited by Tito: “increasingly fre- 
quent armed provocations” on Yugo- 
slavia’s border. 


One-Way Street 


In-front-of-the-Iron-Curtain joke: A 
shabby and absent-minded man _ was 
brought to the chief doctor in an insane 
asylum. The doctor asked what was 
wrong. 

The man blurted out: “I didn’t do any- 
thing wrong. I just tried to cross the 
frontier.” 

“In that case,” said the doctor, “there 
must be some mistake. This is a matter 
for the police.” 

The attendant with the patient then 
explained: “But you don’t understand. 
This man was trying to cross the frontier 
toward the East, toward Hungary and 
Russia.” 


SWEDEN: 


Duty Calls 


A violent fit of coughing shook the 
thin body of King Gustav of Sweden. “I 
must attend that Cabinet council,” he 
said. Reluctantly his physician agreed. 
The respiratory ailment of the 91-year- 
old king had grown worse last week at 
his summer residence on the Isle of 
Oeland and he was carried aboard ship 
on a stretcher to begin the fourteen-hour 
trip to Stockholm. There a crowd filled 
the central railroad station and watched 
silently as the 66-year-old crown prince, 
Gustav Adolf, helped his father from the 
train. The king rested in a chair on the 
platform and then was carried, chair and 
all, to his automobile. When he feebly 
doffed his hat, the crowd cheered—softly. 
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WEATHER: 
Two Cities Awash 


Last week the rains came to two cities 
at far ends of the earth. Bombay’s second 
heaviest monsoon flooded the city with 
31% inches of rain in 36 hours. Maximum 
fall: 3% inches in 45 minutes. In Taunton, 
England, ordinary cloudbursts put the 
streets awash. City employes in hip boots 
waded out at 5 p.m. to shut off all water 
pipes for the night—a measure taken to 
conserve water because of a previous 
drought. 


CHINA: 


The Red Republic 


Cannon fire was sweet music to the 
ears of Chinese Reds last week. An artil- 
lery barrage covered a landing by Gen. 
Chu Teh’s Red Army at Amoy, the Na- 
tionalist port opposite Chiang Kai-shek’s 
island retreat of Formosa. At Peiping, 
artillery boomed a salute to Mao Tse: 
tung, the Communist leader, as he told 
more than 600 delegates to the People’s 
Political Consultative Conference: “We 
announce the establishment of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China.” 

As soon as the PPCC rubber stamped 
the basic laws already drawn up behind 
the scenes the new Communist central 
government would become a reality. The 
appointed PPCC and an elected All- 
China People’s Congress would share 
legislative powers. Congress would ap- 
point a Central People’s Government 
Council to administer everything down 
to city-government level. But the new 
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government would have only a “mini- 
mum program” of communization. Liu 
Shao-shi, a Politburo member, explained: 
“The taking of serious socialist steps in 
China is a thing of the rather far future 
[following] the  industrialization — of 
China.” 

Significance-—- 

As the Communists prepare a central 
government which the Western Powers 
may recognize, the latest diplomatic re- 
ports from Communist-held China em- 
phasize a shift in attitude toward West- 
ern nationals. Until recently the Commu- 
nist Alien Affairs Bureau refused permis- 
sion for the movement of diplomatic 
personnel “pending establishment of 
diplomatic relations.” Last week Chang 
Han Fu, director of the bureau of 
Shanghai, assured the British ambassador, 
Sir Ralph Stevenson, that all facilities 
would be extended for the arrival and 
departure of British diplomats and their 
transfer from one Chinese post to another. 
There is further evidence that the Com- 
munist authorities are now anxious to 
suppress incidents involving foreigners 
and have actually punished minor officials 
guilty of mishandling foreigners. 

According to these reports, the Com- 
munists have been remarkably successful 
in maintaining the flow of supplies into 
Shanghai in spite of the Nationalist block- 
ade and have reduced the price of rice to 
one half the July level. The head of the 
city government now maintains contact 
with the British and American chambers 
of commerce. However, the Reds have 
done nothing to curb labor excesses, and 
Western employers are still at the mercy 
of workers who dictate their own terms. 
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In Peiping, posters of Mao (right) and Chu oversee a new Red government 
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ARGENTINA: 


More Press Shackles 


The government of President Juan D. 
Perén landed two more blows on the 
battered free press of Argentina last 
week. 

The first was a law, passed by both 
houses of Congress, providing prison sen- 
tences up to three years for anyone who 
in any way “offends the dignity or 
decorum” of a public official. When the 
offense is committed by a newspaper, its 
editor or publisher will be held personal- 
ly responsible, unless he identifies the 
guilty writer and the writer presents 
himself for trial. And “proof of the truth 

. of the things or qualities attributed 
to the offended party will not be ad- 
mitted from the person accused of dis- 
respect.” 

The second blow kills two birds with 
one stone: It hurts the press’s pocketbook 
and helps the workers who are the back- 
bone of Perén’s regime. This bill, passed 
by the Senate last week, obliges news- 
papers to publish employment-wanted 
ads without charge. Newspapers which 
refuse will lose their right to import 
newsprint duty-free. The great inde- 
pendent dailies, La Prensa and La 
Nacién, will suffer most, because they 
are traditional favorites with job hunters. 
They have been limiting job ads to three 
days a week since last March, when the 
government compelled them to reduce 
their papers to twelve pages. The only 
bright spot for the two dailies is that at 
the moment there are far more calls for 
workers than for employment. 


CANADA: 


Sabotage for Love 


Five minutes before a Canadian Pacific 
Airlines DC-3 took off from Quebec City 
on Sept. 9 a woman hurried into the air- 
port with a package for Baie Comeau, 
Que. She told the clerk she thought it was 
a statue because it was heavy, and it 
rattled. Then she watched it put on the 
plane. Half an hour later the DC-3 
crashed, killing all 23 persons aboard, in- 
cluding three top officials of the Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp. (Newsweek, Sept. 
19). 

At the scene of the crash investigators 
found scraps of wrapping paper ad- 
dressed to a fictitious resident of Baie 
Comeau. A few days later they learned 
about the mysterious package that had 
been shipped from Quebec. Then a coro- 
ner’s inquest found that an explosion in 
the baggage compartment of the plane 
had caused the crash. The investigation 
turned into a hunt for saboteurs. 

The trail led the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and other investigators to 
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Mrs. Marie Pitre, 
41-year-old house- 
wife and mother of 
a 4-year-old daugh- 
ter. On Sept. 22 
police found her in 
a Quebec rooming- 
house near death 
from an overdose of 
sleeping pills. 

At the hospital 
she confessed she 
had purchased two Mrs. Pitre 
sticks of dynamite and another explosive, 
probably nitroglycerine, for a 31-year- 
old jewelry salesman named J. A. Guay. 
His wife was killed in the plane crash. 
Police believe that Guay, a former cleck- 
maker, assembled the time bomb, then 
had Mrs. Pitre put it aboard Mrs. Guay’s 
plane.* The slim, dark-haired Guay, 
police charged, persuaded Mrs. Pitre to 
take the sleeping pills by telling her 
police were on her trail. On Sept. 24 
Guay was charged with the murder of 
his wife. 

An RCMP inspector declared that the 
crash was engineered partly to solve a 
“love triangle” and partly to collect $10,- 
000 worth of travel insurance Mrs. Guay 
had bought for 50 cents before the flight. 
Guay and his wife had been separated, 





*A parallel case occurred last June in the Philip- 
pines when two men confessed they had unwit- 
tingly placed a time bomb aboard a Philippine Air 
Lines plane, which crashed. They were allegedly 
hired by a woman and her lover who were trying 
to kill her husband, a passenger on the plane. 





Internatioqnal Photos 


Guay (left) : Dynamite and pills 





and police said he had been living with a 
pretty 26-year-old waitress, Early in July 
the Guays were “reconciled.” But he con- 
tinued to see the waitress. They some- 
times met at the home of Mrs. Pitre, who 
was said to have been a former sweetheart 
of Guay’s. 


Disaster Aftermath 


The blackened, twisted hull of the 
cruise ship Noronic rested on the floor 
of Toronto Harbor last week, her bow 
pointing high to the Toronto skyline. 
She. was officially written off as a total 
loss, bound for the scrap heap. 

On Sept. 23 X-ray specialists and pa- 
thologists pieced together two more 
charred bodies. This raised to 139 the 
number of known dead in the fire which 
destroyed the Noronic at dockside 
Sept. 17. 

Shocked by the worst Great Lakes fire 
in almost 100 years, Canadian authorities 
began a series of investigations. The ma- 
jor one would be by a federal commission 
headed by Supreme Court Justice R. L. 
Kellock. He was a joint commissioner in 
the Russian spy investigation of 1946. 

Preliminary inquiries shed little light 
on the fire’s origin. The consensus was 
that it started im--a-dinen. closet next to 
cabin 458 on C Deck. From there, in the 
words of one witness, the flames “flowed 
around the corner like a stream of water.” 
The rapidity with which they spread was 
partly explained by reports that the ship 
had 35 coats of paint. 

Whose Fault? A number of witnesses 
testified that there had been no alarm 
and that fire-fighting equipment was in- 
adequate. But the ship had received 
an operating license after an inspection 
showing it met the requirements of the 
Canada Shipping Act. New steamship in- 
spection rules, including the requirement 
that old paint be chipped or burned off 
before a new coat is applied, are ex- 
pected to result from the tragedy. 

A jarring note came from Cleveland, 
home of many of the passengers. A wit- 
ness said at an informal coroner’s hearing: 
“I saw the captain of the ship supported 
by two policemen on the dock. I didn't 
smell his breath, but I would say he was 
so confounded drunk he should never 
have been in charge of a ship.” 

Capt. William Taylor, veteran of 37 
years’ service, called this “a dirty, vicious, 
deliberate lie.” Other witnesses backed 
him up, and the captain filed a $250,000 
suit for slander and defamation of char- 
acter against the man who made the 
charge. 

On Sept. 25 some 9,000 persons, in- 
cluding United States Ambassador Lau- 
rence Steinhardt, crowded into the Ca- 
nadian National Coliseum in Toronto to 
attend a memorial service for the Noronic 
dead. Thousands of others listened to the 
brief ceremony over loudspeakers. 
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Seeking Out the Reds 


Canadians have a higher shocking 
point than Americans when it comes to 
Communist espionage. After all, they 
had front-row seats at the real thing: the 
case of the cancerous spy ring which was 
uncovered in 1945 and which ended last 
spring with the conviction of ten persons, 
including a Member of Parliament and a 
McGill University scientist. Activities 
that would make a government worker 
suspect in the United States sometimes 
seems pretty trivial to Canadians. 

Nevertheless, Canadians have their 
own system of security checking. Because 
it pleases nobody, the government will 
probably hear plenty about it in the 
newly opened session of Parliament. On 
the right, Conservatives and Social Credi- 
tors call it a farce that has failed to un- 
mask enemies of the state in important 
departments, including the armed forces. 
On the left, the socialistic Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation and some 
Liberals complain that security investiga- 
tions have made loyal, veteran civil serv- 
ants targets of neighborhood gossip. 

Government members admit, privately 
and unhappily, that both charges are 
probably justified. The chief difficulty is 
that the federal government just hasn't 
the staff to make an adequate check of 
even its own present employes, let alone 
the steadily incoming hordes. .- 

Mounties on the Job: The checking 
job was thrown at the badly understaffed 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, already 
engaged in a multitude of police tasks. 
The RCMP started by matching names 
against its own list of Communists and 
Red sympathizers. 

Then the Mounties turned to “field 
checks.” Department heads dropped huge 
lists of total strangers on their desks. They 
could figure out no other way to check 
them than by ringing door bells and col- 
lecting neighborhood gossip. An example: 
A girl applied for clerical work at the 
atomic plant in Chalk River. Soon she 
began to get letters from her home town, 
which she had left when she was 11. A 
Mountie had made a special trip to inter- 
view her Sunday-school teacher. 

The red-faced Mounties admit that 
their methods leave something to be de- 
sired. But they challenge their critics to 
suggest a better approach. 

Canadians generally don’t want to see 
the United States pattern repeated in 
Canada. A spokesman for the National 
Research Council said recently that it 
would not look into the political opinions 
of candidates for three scholarships in 
atomic-energy research that are to be 
granted in 1950-51. “If it were called to 
our attention that a candidate is a Com- 
munist,” he said, “it might make some dif- 
ference. But we wouldn’t go looking into 
their political opinions as long as they did 
their work all right in the laboratory.” 
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Here’s why you get more for your 


money with CONCRETE construction 


WNERSHIP of anything, whether a handkerchief or a hospi- 
tal, involves three separate costs. First is original price, which 
often is mistaken for the actual cost of ownership. Second is 
maintenance cost. Third is annual cost, and this is the real cost 
yardstick of ownership. It is derived by adding original price 
and maintenance cost and dividing by years of service rendered. 
When you build with concrete you get low-annual-cost con- 
struction. That’s because first cost is moderate, maintenance is 
unbelievably low and service is exceptionally long. This applies 
whether you own, as an individual or taxpayer, a home or high- 
way, a farm building or factory, a school or sewer line. 
Concrete has great stamina and durability because it easily 
can be designed to withstand any condition of service or exposure. 
And the principles and procedures for obtaining quality concrete 
are simple and easy to follow. Good concrete will result if these 
time-tested practices are carefully observed. 
So whatever you or your community plan to build, insist on 
concrete and you'll get more value for your construction dollar. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement.and 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 











All My Kingdom; [NcRID BERGMAN'S 
attorney, Monroe McDonatp, _ told 
Hearst columnists Cholly Knickerbocker 
and Louella Parsons that the actress 
would offer Dr. Peter Linpstrom half 
of their community property if he would 
release her to marry RoBeRTO RossEL- 
Lint, The remaining half would be left 
in trust for their daughter, Pia. Since 
their marriage, McDonald said, “the doc- 
tor dominated her completely . . . He 
controlled all the money . . . Ingrid never 
owned a piece of jewelry . . . Even today 
Ingrid is afraid of what her husband 
might do...” A friend of Lindstrom’s 
said he probably would not accept the 
“fortune” for a divorce. 


Power of a Woman: Sen. MARGARET 
Cuase Smitru, who recently laughed off 
the idea that she might sometime run 
for the Presidency (NEWwswEEK, June 
20), nevertheless said she would fight to 
see some “qualified woman” nominated. 
“The party that nominates a woman for 
Vice President or President will win the 
1952 election,” the senator predicted. 


Without Portfolio: JEFFERSON Car- 
FERY, new United States ambassador to 
Egypt, arrived in Cairo and discovered 
he had lost his credentials en route. A 
hasty phone call to Washington and a 
new set sent by cable helped Caffery 
recover his diplomatic fumble. 


Fluffy: Not the least of the sensations 
at the opening session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly was a new hair- 
do. It belonged to United States rep- 
resentative ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, who 
had eschewed her tightly brushed hair 
style for a ringleted, wind-blown effect. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt: Wind-blown delegate 
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International 


Reunion: Mrs. Carpenter and twins 


Reunion: When the big Pan American 
clipper taxied to a stop on Boeing Field, 
Seattle, the happiest person waiting at 
the gate was Mrs. Davin CARPENTER, 
pretty Japanese-born wife of an assistant 
professor at Washington University in 
St. Louis. She was meeting her 4-year- 
old twins by a prior marriage, YosH1ko 
and Te1ko Hico. Immigration regulations 
forced the Carpenters to leave the twins 
in Tokyo in August 1948; the reunion 
was made possible by an act of Congress. 
“We are so grateful,” Mrs. Carpenter 
said tearfully. 


Catehing Up: Down on the farm in 
Westminster, Md., WuirtaKer CHAM- 
BERS revealed his current reading pro- 
gram: “‘“Walden, Tacitus, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, a Roman historian, and 
Theodor Mommsen. Remarkable how 
some periods in Rome correspond to our 
own. Then Emerson, Spengler, St. Augus- 
tine . . . I also read a great deal of poetry 
and the Guernsey Breeders Journal.” 


Servant Problem: Mrs. WINSTON 
CuurcHILL told graduates of the Na- 
tional Institute of Housekeepers in Lon- 
don she would be ashamed if she were a 
young woman who couldn’t keep house 
better than her maid. “I should feel em- 
barrassed working together [with the 
maid] if I were doing everything badly 
or if I did not know how to iron a child’s 
frock,” she confessed. 


Exelusive: Accepting the University 
of Bridgeport’s “Doctorate of Delightful 
Living,” comedian HENRY Morcan told 
last year’s winner, AL Capp, and the 
student body: “The outstanding differ- 
ence between our way of living and that 
of the Soviets, now that they have the 
atom bomb too, is that up to now only 
we have discovered the Shmoo.” 


Topper: Promoting hats, one of Con- 
necticut’s chief manufactured products. 
was a natural for an old ad man lik 
Gov. CHESTER Bow Les. Proclaiminy 
Sept. 27 Hat Day, Bowles wrote lyri 
cally: “The hat . . . has been to mankind 
what the leaf is to the tree and the cocoon 
to the caterpillar. Within the recesses of 
a stout fedora our heads can be warm in 
the coldest blizzard and the normal train 
of thought can proceed undisturbed.” 


Free Ride: In Jacksonville, Fla., police 
charged that Henry Tyre, a 70-year-old 
drawbridge tender, got tipsy and whim- 
sically began raising and lowering the 
span. Panicky drivers raced off the bridge 
before they went for an unscheduled ride, 
but one driver, FRANK THORNTON, went 
to the top of the hoisting towers. 


Patriotism: Back in the country after 
a two-month trip around the world, Wa.- 
TER Wuirte, former head of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, said the fear and poverty 
he had encountered gave him “new re- 
spect for the United States, despite a 
number of flaws we have here .. . We 
[admit] such grave American flaws as 
lynchings, filibusters, the Ku Klux Klan, 
and discrimination,” White said, “but . . . 
in a free democratic society we can fight 
to correct these faults.” 


The Heiress: BarsarA Hutton Trov- 
BETZKOY arrived in New York on the 
Queen Elizabeth “to go to American 
doctors and get my health back” after 
four operations in three years. Looking 
surprisingly radiant for an invalid, “fabu- 
lous Babs” said she had been “cut into rib- 
bons by the doctors. I can hardly eat.” 


wpe 
N. ¥. Daily Mirror 


Barbara Hutton: “Cut to ribbons” 
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This masterpiece of steel cabinet de- 
sign and construction discards every 
previous concept of appearance and 
efficiency standards. Donald Deskey 
Associates and G-W Engineers have 
spared nothing to make the new G-W 


Engineering Specialists in 


LET-R-GUARD File completely inno- 
vational. The full-flush front design is 


See your Globe-Wernicke Dealer 
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and Visible Records 
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new—most attractive; new principles 
of construction provide extra strength, 
easy operation. Now available in 4- 
drawer letter and legal size, as well 
as with card index insert drawers—at 
a new low price. 


Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 











Mental vs. Physical Health 


In 1946 Dr. F. Lucksch of Prague 
published a paper in which he claimed 
that the number of deaths from cancer 
in mental patients was much smaller 
than in the general population. 

With the Lucksch statement in mind, 
Dr. Herman Josephy of the Chicago 
State Hospital started his own investiga- 
tion into mortality and cause of death in 
mental patients. Josephy’s latest statistics, 
published last week in The American 
Journal of Psychiatry, seem to jibe with 
those of the Prague specialist. 

During 1935-1937 cancer was the 
cause of only 2.5 per cent of all deaths 
in the Chicago hospital. Ten years later 
—1945-1947—the rate had risen but only 
to 4.5 per cent. For the general popula- 
tion, cancer accounts for the deaths of 
from 10 to 12 per cent. Dr. Josephy did 
not attempt to give a reason for this 
medical phenomenon. 

While the Chicago hospital’s mental- 
case admissions had increased in 1945- 
1947 over those for the previous ten 
years, the deaths (1,995 and 1,963 re- 
spectively) were almost identical. There 
were more deaths of old patients in the 
more recent period, mainly because the 
hospital had been admitting an increased 
number of senile men and women, many 
of whom died soon after entering. 

Deaths from exhaustion in the 
course of acute schizophrenia were 
markedly decreased, Dr. Josephy 
said. The same was true of deaths 
from general paresis, the so-called 
“softening of the brain.” Deaths 
during epileptic attacks and those 
from delirium tremens had “almost 
disappeared” from the Chicago 
State Hospital. 


Chemists Advance 


Old age brings different chem- 
ical changes in men and in wom- 
en. These sex differences are subtle 
and show only in the blood. For 
instance, the blood of an aging 
woman has a different amino-acid 
content from that of a man. The 
amino acids are the body’s building 
blocks out of which all proteins 
and tissues are made, 

This important chemical evi- 
dence on the difference in sex 
aging was presented last week for 
the first time at the American 
Chemical Society meeting in At- 
lantic City (see also page 56) by 
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essential amino acids in the blood plasma 
of elderly men and women. They found 
no change for either sex in threonine; a 
decrease for both sexes with age in 
isoleucine; a decrease for men but not 
for women in valine, tyrosine, and leu- 
cine; a decrease for women but no 
change for men in tryptophane and 
lysine, and an increase for women but 
no change in men for histidine. 

The specific function of each of these 
amino acids is undergoing thorough re- 
search. When more is known about them, 
the results of the St. Louis study may be 
of considerable value in the study of de- 
generative diseases of the old. 

Other medical advances reported at 
the Atlantic City meeting: 
> A new clue to the cause of myelocytic 
leukemia, a cancerous condition of the 
white blood cells, was described by Drs. 
Albert A. Dietz and Bernhard Steinberg 
of the Toledo, Ohio, Hospital Institute 
of Medical Research. On comparing the 
bone marrow of suspected leukemia 
cases with that of healthy persons, the 
doctors found the sick people had an 
abnormal amount of a chemical sub- 
stance called inorganic sulfate. 
> Drs. E. D. Botts and Arthur Lack of 
the Birmingham Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Van Nuys, Calif., reported that 
a new antibiotic substance called prodi- 
giosin has been effective against the or- 
ganism that causes coccidioidomycosis. 


San Joaquin or valley fever, as the di: 
ease is more familiarly known, is prev.- 
lent in the Southwestern desert area | 
the United States. Up to now it has bev: 
considered incurable. 
> A new attack on allergic diseases w. 
announced by a group of Philadelp)); 
chemists, headed by Dr. Gustav J. Mar- 
tin, research director of the Nation. 
Drug Co. Most victims of hay fever, 
asthma, and hives use one of the mary 
drugs that counteract the action of hist.- 
mine, the substance in the body th 
rouses the allergy. But some of these 
drugs have unpleasant side effects, suc! 
as nausea and drowsiness. In the new 
technique, now being put through ey 
tensive human trials, the doctors are try- 
ing to inhibit the forming of histamine 
by doses of several types of chemicals. 
The most promising is d-cathechin, one 
of the flavonoid group widely known for 
its vitamin P, or anti-bruising, effects. 
When the histamine output is cut,down, 
the doses of allergy drugs can be re- 
duced so that unpleasant side reactions 
are minimized, 
PA convenient method for diagnosing 
psoriasis, an ugly skin disease marked by 
red patches covered with white scales, 
was described by Dr. David I. Macht of 
the Sinai Hospital of Baltimore. Psoriasis 
produces a chemical change in the blood 
too elusive to be detected by ordinary 
analysis. For his tests, Dr. Macht uses 
Lupinus albus, a small flower whose 
seeds have long been eaten by 
Europeans. Lupinus albus seedlings 
are first exposed to cold for 24 
hours but not chilled enough to be 
killed. Then they are watered with 
the patient’s blood serum. If the 
patient has psoriasis, the plants 
wither. 
P People who eat much protein, 
particularly meat and eggs, must 
include plenty of vitamin B-6 in 
their diets if they want to keep 
their health. In a laboratory ex- 
periment conducted by Edward C. 
De Renzo and L. R. Cerecedo of 
Fordham University, New York, 
rats made deficient in vitamin B-6 
(pyridoxin) developed a_ severe 
skin ailment. The animals on a 
high-protein diet showed signs of 
the disease sooner and died faster 
than those eating low-protein food. 
Among the foods’ rich in vitamin 
B-6 are vegetable fats, whole-grain 
cereals, legumes, and yeast. 


On Otosclerosis 


Drs. Philip G. Ackermann, Lilli 
Hofstatter, and William B. Kountz 
of the Washington University 
School of Medicine at St. Louis. 

In their chemical studies of the 
aged, the St. Louis scientists meas- 
ured the concentration of eight 


More than 10,000,000 white 
people in the United States suffer 
from a form of deafness called 
otosclerosis. The characteristic 
symptom is the growth of spong) 
bone in one or both of two sections 
of the inner ear—the oval window 


International 
*V Day’: At the Children’s Aid Society in 
New York, Dr. Sabbatino vaccinates an 
undisturbed young woman against small- 
pox. Each year the society provides free 
“Vaccination Days” when it inoculates 
children against this and other diseases. 


50 Newsweek, October 3, 1949 





Clay and wood models — created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


These models hide from cameras! 


It’s a rare thing to see a photograph 
like this! For it takes you inside the 
secret room where beautiful new 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler cars first take shape. 


That front end the men are moving 
into place is clay. And the body, which 
looks so real, is wood — meticulously 
carved and finished until you can’t tell 
it from a real car. 


We make many models of all our 
cars, to help our engineers and de- 
signers build into them everything you 
want in a car! First, new designs are 
drawn in full profile on blackboards, 
like the one in the background. Then 
we fashion life-size models by hand 


—in clay, next in wood, and finally 
in steel. 


We use the models for many pur- 
poses — to check on comfort, driving 
vision and convenience, as well as 
beauty. Stylists work over the lines 
until they are exactly right. Engineers 
make certain they are practical as well 
as beautiful — easy to see out of, to 
drive, to park, to garage. Then — and 
only then!—production begins to roll. 


This is another big example of the 
many ways we use practical, creative 
imagination at Chrysler Corporation 
to build cars that are just as advanced 
in styling as they are in performance. 
Our dealers can show you how supe- 


rior value is reflected in the well-bred 
beauty of the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. 


bred beauty that makes you want to own the great 
new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars. 
Designers and engineers worked with many models 
to create cars that are not only better to look at 
. . . but easier to drive! 
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and the cochlea, a cavity resembling a 
small snail shell. Gradually hearing is lost. 

Since the origin and control of this 
serious condition are unknown, otoscle- 
rosis is regarded as the top mystery in 
ear-disease research. In the current issue 
of the Archives of Otolaryngology, Dr. 
Edmund Prince Fowler of New York 
offers an interesting new theory which 
may partly explain this stubborn disease. 

For many years scientists have noticed 
that certain sex-linked episodes frequent- 
ly coincide with the start or increase of 
deafness from otosclerosis. In his report 


International 


‘owler theorizes on deafness 


Dr. Fowler places the blame for this 
coincidence on changes in the body’s 
production of the female sex hormone, 
estrogen. 

Both men and women manufacture 
estrogen but in different proportions. In 
the female sex such crucial periods as 
puberty, pregnancy, child nursing, and 
the menopause are marked by changing 
activity in the sex glands and particularly 
by changes in estrogen production. ‘these 
periods are often accompanied by bone 
disorders and diseases. 

The estrogen variations in women, Dr. 
Fowler suggests, may be one of the rea- 
sons for the distinctly higher incidence 
of otosclerosis in women than in men. 
(The ratio is about two to one.) Negroes 
are noticeably less susceptible to otoscle- 
rosis than white people, he adds. This is 
because the Negro’s metabolism is nor- 
mally more stable and therefore less dis- 
turbed by the sex-hormone tides than is 
the white person’s. 

So closely related is estrogen to cal- 
cium and bone metabolism that Dr. 
Fowler is now conducting a series of 
animal experiments to prove that sex- 
hormone fluctuation plays its part caus- 
ing otosclerosis, “at least in people with 
receptive hereditary backgrounds.” Thus 
far, he reports, doses of estrogen have 
brought about healthy bone replace- 
ments in the marrow cavities of the 
femurs (thigh bones) of mice, birds, 
dogs, and guinea pigs. 


Newsweek, October 3, 1949 





SMOOTH STARTS 


AND STOPS 


—with full capacity loads 


every handling job is easier with 


TOWMOTOR MH! 


FLEXIBLE DRIVE — another 


Towmotor Efficiency Feature 


Towmotor cushions power and transmission units 
with a flexible double universal joint—for smooth 
action and long life. (A) Flexible joints in drive 
shaft have same function as flexible joints in 
feet, knees, hips. (B) Ordinary rigid connection 
of motor and transmission to drive axle results in 
shocks, jars and breakdowns! 





TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING 


Slow, smooth starts and the inching of heavy 
loads into position require a husky clutch 
that can stand constant “in and out” action, 
24 hours a day. Such action generates heat. 
That's why Towmotor clutches are extra 
large, extra rugged, fully ventilated—pro- 
viding quick, effective dissipation of heat. 
The simple, compact design of a Towmotor 
clutch assures continuous ‘round-the-clock 
operation. Compare Towmotor with any 
other fork lift truck and you will see why 
Towmotor’s quality features make every 
Mass Handling job easier, faster, safer. 
10 models plus standard and specially de- 
signed accessories handle loads from 1500 
to 15,000 Ibs.—a Towmotor for every job. 
Write for a copy of the ‘Model Specification 
Folder.” Towmotor Corporation, Division 
47, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities in 


U. S. and Canada. 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 


STORAGE © DISTRIBUTION 
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NEW SERIES “G” 


by eye specialists! 


It’s amazing! You get G-E Day- 
light Television, 80% brighter 
than ordinary television under 
the same conditions, recom- 
mended by eye specialists! Plus 
new Automatic Sound—just tune 
picture, sound is right every time! 
No need to retune sound when 
changing channels. You can tune 
out many local picture interfer- 
ences without sound distortion. 
Model 817, genuine mahogany 
veneered console on swivel cast- 
ers—adjusts to any angle! 


Big 12%3” tube— $299.95* 


*Plus tax. Installation extra. Prices slightly higher 
West and South — subject to change without notice. 


You CAR pul you confulence cn 


GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 








Cut-Rate TV 


A New York advertising agency execu- 
tive looking for good buys in television 
shows last week suddenly was advised 
that a mystery-film series which he had 
been considering at $10,000 a week was 
available for about $7,800. Such was the 
effect of the devaluation of the British 
pound on one of the newest companies 
to go into TV, Hubbell Television, Inc. 

As a consultant to TV station owners 
and program packagers, Richard Hubbell, 
a slight, elegantly mustached 35-year-old, 
had seen a growing need for cheap film. 
But film in the United States is never 
cheap—thanks to high overhead. So Hub- 
bell started looking elsewhere and even- 
tually wound up in England. 

Last week Hubbell Television, Inc., 
was a going concern. Its British counter- 
part was Richardson-Hubbell Television 
Networks, Ltd., a partnership with W. T. 
(Bob) Richardson, bright, young manag- 
ing director of the Thomas.-Tilling Family 
Property Trust Co. Ltd., a trust with 
some £ 25,000,000 of resources. 

Between them the two companies had 
obtained release rights on the stockpile 
of Associated British-Pathé short sub- 
jects, Ealing Studios’ full features, and the 
output of a new firm, Vizio Pictures, 
which produced The Man Who Walks by 
Night, the aforementioned mystery. Hub- 
bell valued his total stockpile at about 
$65,000,000. What remained until last 
week was the tagging of his prices for 
TV use, and devaluation made Hubbell’s 
already low-priced film even lower. 

Thus scores of five- and ten-minute 
films, edited out of an enormous backlog 
of Pathé’s weekly Pictorial Review and 
bearing titles like So You Want to Be 
a Cameraman, Show Me, and Who’s 
Who, were price-tagged from $25 to $75 
a station per program for first showings. 
The ten-minute shows, each a tiny fea- 
turette, were going for $40 to $125. 

In all cases the prices were about a 
fourth of equivalent American films. So 
this week Hubbell was hopefully waiting 
for orders. 


Wynn’s Bid 

Ed Wynn, the fellow who 45 years 
ago turned a goggle-eved giggle into one 
of the great comic performances of the 
day, was wildly enthusiastic about tele- 
vision. “This thing,” he said, “is a mar- 
riage with the public that will never be 
annulled.” But Wynn also loves his home 
in Hollywood. When CBS and the Speidel 
Corp., makers of wrist-watch bands, asked 
Wynn to do a TV program, he insisted 
on doing it from the West Coast. That 
meant that the show would have to be 
carried elsewhere by the not wholly sat- 
isfactory means of the quivering kine- 
scope (film recordings). 

To help Wynn, CBS spread out $75,000 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





Ed Wynn is sold on television ... 


in new equipment for its Los Angeles 
studio and provided the best production 
staff available. And Wynn himself labored 
all summer on the program’s format, kept 
secret until opening night last week. 

When it was over there was little to 
keep the big Eastern audiences on pins 
and needles until the kinescope arrives 
on Oct. 6. Wynn, working as usual with 
all the acts and covered with his zany 
make-up, had provided little more than 
a series of ancient-vintage gags. 


Giveaways’ Round 


On Aug. 19 the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission shocked the radio in- 
dustry by announcing that after Oct. | it 
would not renew licenses of stations car- 
rying programs the commission consid- 
ered lotteries (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 29). 
Last week the FCC postponed its ban 
indefintely. Industry leaders had moved 
fast to forestall the ruling. 

They had had to work fast. Not only 
were several million dollars tied up in 
radio and TV giveaways, but some 230 of 
the nation’s 1,900-odd AM stations come 
up for license renewals on Nov. 1. 

The program outfit—Radio Features, 
Inc., a package concern producing two 
giveaways—started action by asking Chi- 
cago Federal District Court for a tempo- 
rary injunction against the ban. On Sept. 
13 Judge Michael L. Igoe granted their 
plea pending the outcome of a three- 
judge legality hearing to begin Oct. 7. 
Last week ABC, CBS, and NBC sought 
and won in New York similar stays simi- 
larly to be reviewed but this time includ- 
ing TV as well as radio. 

Since both suits are obviously started 
on the long-time pull up to the Supreme 
Court, the FCC had no option but to post- 
pone its ban—ihus giving the giveaways 
the first round. 


Newsweek 
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Thriller Diller 


With practically.no advance warning, 
Boris Karloff crept into millions of homes 
last week via radio and television. As is 
becoming increasingly the vogue, his pro- 
gram, Starring Boris Karloff, was a dou- 
ble-duty affair (ABC, Wednesday, 9-9:30 
p.m. EST; ABC-TV, Thursday, 9:30-10 
p.m. EST), and it was some of the creepi- 
est entertainment yet broadcast and tele- 
vised. 

To almost everybody Karloff means 
Frankenstein. But, complains the actor, 
“I have been in only three [Frankenstein 
movies], and I get blamed for all nine.” 
On the other hand, he sensibly points out, 
“an actor who gets typed in a rather 
fruitful field is very fortunate.” He there- 
fore faces without too much dismay the 
coming weeks of providing thrills and 
chills on the air, for which he has tem- 
porarily, at least, put aside the movies. 
Like Ed Wynn (see page 54), Karloff 
is sold on television. 

Although radio and video versions of 
Starring Boris Karloff use much the same 
script and cast, a quick day suffices for 
his radio rehearsal, while video takes up 
virtually the remaining six. The result 
is a good radio scare-show and an ex- 
ceptional television program. On_ his 
kickoff show last week, Karloff played a 
hangman, with Mildred Natwick as his 
horrified wife. Into his portrayal he had 
put all his often unrecognized acting abil- 
ity, coupled with enthusiasm for a chal- 
lenging medium. 

A scholarly type (he has put together 
two anthologies of suspense stories) and 
a quiet, pleasant, very British man, Kar- 
loff is exceptionally humble. Despite the 
fact that his fee from ABC must also pro- 
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vide for the cast and the story cost, he 
prefers to leave the selection of both to 
others. 

As for any desire to play non-Kar- 
loffian roles, Karloff is candidly reason- 
able. “After all,” he says with a twin- 
kling grin, “I can’t play Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” Audiences who go for top- 
notch thrillers wouldn’t want him to try. 


Preview 


For the week of Sept. 29-Oct. 5. Times 
are EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Red Feather Campaign (all networks, 
Friday, 10-10:30 p.m.). President Tru- 
man opening the Community Chest drive. 
Ralph Edwards, M.C., Bob Hope, Jack 
Benny, Dinah Shore, and others. 

Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). James Cagney in 
Elmer Rice’s “Counsellor-at-Law.” 

Boston Symphony (NBC, Monday, 1- 
1:30 p.m.). “Dress rehearsal” under the 
orchestra’s new conductor, Charles 
Miinch. 

You Bet Your Life (CBS, Wednesday, 
9-9:30 p.m.). Groucho Marx’s victim- 
kidding quiz show returns to the air. 


Television 


Starring Boris Karloff (ABC, Thursday, 
9:30-10 p.m.). Suspense in a story called 
“The Mask” (see above). 

Tonight on Broadway (CBS, Sunday, 
7-7:30 p.m.). Sketches from the hit re- 
view “Lend an Ear” (NEwsweek, Dec. 
27, 1948) with the regular cast. 

World Series Baseball (all TV_ net- 
works; radio on Mutual. Wednesday, 
12:45 p.m.). 


... and so are Boris Karloff and Mildred Natwick 
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You WILL see this beautiful, new 
business machine in better service sta- 
tions everywhere. It has been installed 
for your convenience by Your Friend, 
the Service Station Man. With the fam- 
ous horizontal hose reel, it speeds up 
the delivery of gasoline to your car. If 
assures accurate measurement and com- 
putation for your protection, and in- 
creases the efficiency of the operator. 
Wayne 100-A is a low model, yet the 
reel provides fourteen feet of hose, 
neatly housed and protected, ready to 
serve in any direction around the pump. 
If you are a station owner, write for 
illustrated bulletin today. 


Wayne 
GASOLINE PUMPS 


AUTO HOISTS e AIR COMPRESSORS 


for your protectio 
WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
502 TECUMSEH STREET 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 








The $75,000,000 Question 


Carroll L. Wilson, general manager of 
the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, failed to show up in Atlantic 
City last week. He had been scheduled 
to discuss the AEC’s security-clearance 
procedures at a Wednesday session of the 
American Chemical Society’s 116th na- 
tional meeting. 

But speculation as to Wilson’s where- 
abouts soon subsided when it was learned 
that the commission’s blond and boyish 
research director, Dr. Kenneth S. Pitzer, 
would read Wilson’s prepared speech and 
answer questions. Wilson, it was quietly 
explained, had to attend the current 
United States-British-Canadian atomic 
discussions. 

Certainly Pitzer seemed completely 
carefree as with a disarming smile he an- 
swered the chemists’ questions on atomic 
security. Veteran newsmen found the ses- 
sion dull. Prior to the disclosure by Presi- 
dent Truman that Russia seemed to have 
an A-bomb (see page 17), they agreed 
that for the time being atomic energy had 
taken a back seat. 

Bombshell: Far more exciting at the 
time was an idea launched by Dr. Linus 
Pauling, president of the ACS. Most of 
his fellow chemists are hard put to keep 
up with Pauling. Average scientists have 
only a feeble grasp of his work on such 
abstruse problems as valence bonds (the 
tiny forces that tie atoms together into 
molecules). And his active association 
with leftish groups has frequently em- 
barrassed conservative members of his 
profession. 

True to form, Pauling unloaded a 
bombshell in his official presidential ad- 


Grand Ilusion: This cockeyed room at Princeton, 
designed by the university's psychology depart- 
ment in conjunction with the Hanover (N. H.) 
Institute, shows that “what you see when you look 
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Chemical & Engineering News 


Pauling begs millions for science 


dress. In the name of free enterprise, he 
called for private industry to create a 

75,000,000-a-year foundation to sup- 
port basic research. By basic research he 
meant the accumulation of scientific 
knowledge for its own sake. 

The foundation, as Pauling envisioned 
it, would be financed by a large number 
of corporations, which would contribute 
according to their size. The fund would 
be administered by a group of leading 
scientists, who would dispense grants to 
researchers working on long-range studies 
with no practical applications in mind. 
The lion’s share of the funds would go 
to professors in private universities. (Paul- 
ing himself is head of the division of 
chemistry and chemical engineering at 
the California Institute of Technology.) 

With private universities understaffed 
and plagued by budget problems, Pauling 


look.” 


Distortions 
tests in the broad subject of human perception. 


saw only one alternative to his scheme: 
government support of virtually all basic 
research. This, he said, might well lead to 
“bureaucratic control of the universities 
and of scientific research.” 

Basic research is the tree on which 
grows the apple of applied research and 
invention, he argued. Without a continu- 
ing flow of fundamental knowledge, in- 
dustrial laboratories would soon run out 
of ideas for new products. The Steelman 
report two years ago predicted that in- 
dustry in 1957 would spend $750,000,000 
a year on its laboratories. Compared with 
that sum, Pauling’s $75,000,000 figure 
seemed insignificant. 

Other events of the meeting: 
> During the five-day convention several 
hundred dollars’ worth of a rare chemical 
element disappeared from the convention 
hall where it was on exhibit. The element 
was prometheum, which has been made 
artificially in the atomic pile at Oak Ridge. 
(Chemists are pretty well agreed that 
prometheum cannot be found in nature.) 
The barely visible speck which was dis- 
played weighed only 2 milligrams, about 
one fourteen-thousandth of an ounce, but 
it was worth $120,000 at prices quoted in 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s isotope 
catalogue. At this rate, the national debt 
of the United States would buy about 10 
pounds of prometheum. The loss was de- 
plorable but completely unpreventable, 
for prometheum is radioactive and slowly 
disintegrates. 
> A new process for electroplating a thin 
coating of aluminum on almost any other 
metal was described. This may be the 
answer to one of the unsolved problems in 
metallurgy: how to combine the tough- 
ness of strong, cheap steel with the rust- 
proofness of aluminum. The smooth satin 


at something depends not so much on ‘what is 
there’ as on the assumptions you make when you 
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finish should appeal to home decorators 
who shy away from bright chromium be- 
cause it reminds them of bathroom fix- 
tures. Dr. Thomas P. Wier Jr., who 
helped invent the process at Rice Insti- 
tute. Houston, Texas, admitted that it 
still has to be adapted to large-scale in- 
dustrial use.“ But he was confident that 
this could be achieved. A point in its fa- 
vor is that the plating can be done at 
room temperature. 

>A more reliable test for drunkenness 
came to light. Prof. John W. Sease of 
Wesleyan College explained that up to 
iow the conventional analyses of blood or 
wine for grain alcohol have been non- 
specific. That is, they have responded to 
several other chemicals besides alcohol. 
The new test, which works best on urine, 
will make it far more difficult for a clever 
chemistry-wise lawyer to upset a convic- 
tion for drunken driving. 

>A new washable, fire-resistant paint 
that spreads on easily and dries with re- 
markable speed was revealed by Dr. L. L. 
Ryden of the Dow Chemical Co. The 
paint is a mixture of water, color, and 
rubber balls too tiny to be seen under an 
ordinary microscope. Water-base paints 
have long been popular because they dry 
as fast as the water evaporates and are 
almost odorless. But up to now, Ryden 
claimed, they have either not been strong 
enough to stand washing, or else they 
have been so rough that dirt would not 
come off a wall so painted. 

> A note of despair was heard regarding 
the insect poisons used by the Armed 
Forces. Maj. Frederick W. Whittemore 
Jr. of the Preventive Medicine Division, 
Office of the Surgeon General, said that 
for the Army’s purposes the ideal insecti- 
cide should meet five requirements: (1) 
to save shipping space, a little should go 
a long way; (2) it should kill all disease- 
bearing insects; (3) it should not de- 
teriorate; (4) is should be able to knock 
down insects quickly and yet remain 
active long enough to keep an area free 
of bugs for many weeks; and (5) it 
shouid be easy to manufacture from non- 
critical materials. Present insecticides, he 
declared, satisfy only the first require- 
ment. 

> A plastic which cannot be dissolved by 
any known solvent at ordinary tempera- 
tures was disclosed. This material, known 
as fluorothene, is being manufactured for 
the Atomic Energy Commission by the 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. Flu- 
orothene is so expensive that it probably 
won't be used except for special labora- 
tory equipment. 

>A means of saving crops dying from 
lack of boron, manganese, or copper was 
described by Dr. A. A. Nikitin, Tennessee 
Corp. research director. Even when it’s 
too late to add these nutrients to the soil, 
crops can be saved if dusted with the 
needed elements, which are absorbed 
through the leaves and stems. 
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I’ sO, OUR COMMERCIAL FINANCING 
PLAN offers you a practical solution 
because it provides SUBSTANTIALLY 
MORE CASH than is available from usual 
sources. 

These funds are available as you need 
them. You can increase or decrease the 
amount according to your varying needs, 
and you pay interest only on funds you 
actually use from day to day. Our plan 
is AUTOMATIC, CONTINUING. Renewals, 
calls and periodic clean-up of obligations 
are eliminated . . . an important factor 
for long-range planning. 

@ Our plan is quick, simple, confidential. 

@ It does not change your accounting 
methods. 

@ It does not disturb your customer 
relations. 

@ It does not interfere with manage- 
ment or dilute control. 


PASSING UP PROFITS 


because your company 
lacks su if ficient cash? 





Manufacturers and wholesalers are 
using this plan at the rate of over 
$200,000,000 annually. It is providing 
the extra cash needed to step up sales, 
merchandising and advertising activities 
. .. to buy new equipment or effect 
other operating economies . . . to redesign 
old products or launch new ones. . . to 
carry inventory and accounts receivable 
...to take cash discounts and buy advan- 
tageously to make other moves 
needed to operate successfully in a com- 
petitive market. 


GET TIMELY BOOK 


IF YOU NEED MORE MONEY 
TO MAKE MORE MONEY, if 
will pay you to read this 
book. Phone or write the near- 
est Commercial Credit Cor- 

° pe Operating 
poration office below. A copy Cash 
will be forwarded promptly 
and without obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco6 *® Portland 5, Ore...and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $100,000,000 
BALTIFAORE y 





YOU MUST AVOID 


IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 


Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must have a cleaner scalp. So use 
Kreml! It’s never been duplicated to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy. And you'll 
like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN, 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry scalp 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff Eaves. 








Flair Flare 


Fleur Cowles’s flashy Flair already 
had developed a run in its 15-denier 
plans. Perhaps, though, it could be 
mended. Only three weeks ago (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 12) Fleur and her publisher- 
husband, Gardner (Mike) Cowles, un- 
veiled their blueprint for a 50-cent 
super-slick monthly to be called Flair. 
Then last week there suddenly appeared 
as part of the monthly What’s New in 
Home Economics a new magazine-within- 
a-magazine for teen-age homebodies. Its 
publisher was the firm of Harvey & 
Howe of Chicago; its name, Flair. 

The publishers of neither Flair had 
known of the other. (A publication first 
circulating copies bearing a certain title 
usually acquires the exclusive legal right 
to that title.) The Cowleses and Harvey 
& Howe were talking it over. 


Black and White News 


Last week in Atlanta the six-year-old 
Southern Regional Council, a_bi-racial 
group of more than 2,300 Southerners 
headed by Paul D. Williams, a Richmond 
Catholic layman, took a deep look at the 
papers it had been reading. The council, 
in a nineteen-page report on “Race in the 
News,” was not happy about the way the 
Southern press handled news about Ne- 
groes. But its study was no blanket in- 
dictment. 

There has been in a decade, it decided, 
“a marked improvement in the coverage 
of racial news by Southern newspapers 
. . . Most have reported the big events, 
the larger issues [involving Negroes], in a 
fashion reasonably consistent with the 
best traditions of American journalism.” 

The council, however, believed that 
most Southern papers still discriminated 
between blacks and whites. “The gravest 
charge against newspapers,” it said, “is 
that through repetition they have made 
the word ‘Negro’ in a headline synony- 
mous with ‘crime’ and, in the minds of 
many, with ‘rape’.” A Georgia college 
professor counted 153 headlines in the 
comparatively liberal Macon News and 
Sunday Telegraph-News which identified 
the principals as Negroes. At the same 
time only four identified the subjects as 
white. 

Fair Play? “Reports of white crimes 
against Negroes,” the council charged, 
“are commonly underplayed . . . Too 
often, a story such as the one a North 
Carolina daily published about a 58-year- 
old white man charged with attempted 
assault on an elderly Negro woman gets a 
one-line, two-column head reading “Rape 
Charge Hearing Fixed, on an_ inside 
page.” 

The council also said that it was diffi- 
cult for a Southern Negro to make legiti- 
mate news. When wire services reported 
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the death of two men in a hotel fire and 
the birth of triplets without medical care. 
some Dixie editors complained that they 
had been “deceived” because the sery- 
ices did not say those concerned were 
Negroes. 

A few newspapers like The Chatta- 
nooga Times and Richmond Times Dis- 
patch did not discriminate in their re- 
porting. But most of the dailies that 
covered the normal activities of Negroes 
at all, the Regional Council complained, 
still placed such news in columns segre- 
gated from news of their white neighbors. 
Yet not all the blame could be heaped on 
the editors alone, the group admitted. 
“The press is partly a product, as well as 
a creator, of public opinion . . . The work- 
ing editor is plagued every day by a ques- 
tion he rarely answers to his own satis- 
faction. The question is, whether to give 
readers what he thinks they want or. . . 
what he thinks they ought to have. Not 
to give them what they want may mean 
reduced circulation, curtailed advertising, 
possible bankruptcy. Not to give them 
what he thinks they ought to have means 
a forfeiture of the editor’s historic respon- 
sibility for leadership.” 


Kigmy Sweet 


When Uncle Honeysuckle Yokum 
willed him 50,000,000, Li'l Abner, like 
most of his funny-page followers, figured 
he meant $50,000,000. He didn’t. The 
50,000,000 would never fit the flour sack 











Kigmy: Candy, toys, Peace on Earth 


Abner took to tote home his inheritance. 
In this week’s strips old Honeysuckle’s 
lawyers began reading his will: 

“The kigmy is a handy-sized li’ critter 
I have developed who loves to be kicked. 
A kigmy is built for kicking—he yearns 
for it . . . If everyone kin let out all their 
cruelty on the kigmies (who enjoys it) in- 
stead of on their neighbors (who don't) 
Peace on Earth will prevail. And so as ah 
shuffles off to get hanged for murder ah 
bequeaths these kigmies to yo’—all 50.- 
000,000 of ‘em.” 

The stubby little kigmies (part balloon, 
part fish, part homing pigeon, part blood- 
hound, part football) have bulbous noses 
and to accelerate their mission in life, 
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Sam Eubanks: A fifth Guild term 


white king-sized fannies. Already, even 
before seeing them, manufacturers were 
preparing to turn out kigmy toys and 
candies. Li'l Abner’s strip-father, Al Capp 
(whose Shmoos have so far brought him 
$25,000,000 from the sale of schmoolike 
gimmicks and gadgets), was sure to get 
the biggest kick of all. 


Trouble in Lorain 


Samuel Horvitz is a Cleveland paving 
contractor. After The Times-Herald in 
nearby Lorain, Ohio, rapped local officials 
in the ’20s for letting him do their paving, 
Horvitz and his brother (and business 
partner) Isadore bought the opposition 
Lorain News-Journal. By 1932, after a bit- 
ter circulation war, the Horvitzes had the 
field to themselves. Their Lorain Journal 
& Times-Herald and Mansfield News- 
Journal were local daily-newspaper mo- 
nopolies. But their troubles weren't over. 

When the papers last year sought li- 
censes to start radio stations, businessmen 
testified to the Federal Communications 
Commission that they had been coerced 
into advertising in the Horvitz dailies, and 
union leaders branded the papers anti- 
labor. The FCC denied them licenses be- 
cause of their editorial policies, the papers 
protested. But last week the Department 
of Justice struck the most battering blow 
of all at Sam and Isadore Horvitz. Against 
The Lorain Journal Co. it filed its first 
anti-trust suit accusing a newspaper of 
conspiring to injure a competing radio 
station. 

The specific charges: The Journal re- 
fused to take ads from firms which 
advertised over local radio stations or in 
the opposition Lorain Sunday News, 
undertook to buy out competitors, and 
persuaded the nearby Elyria Chronicle- 
Telegram not to peddle papers in Lorain. 
“Freedom to keep others from publishing 
news,” Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath snapped, “is not guaranteed by the 
Constitution.” Sam Horvitz retorted: “Any 
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newspaper has a right to reject advertis- 
ing it doesn’t see fit to print. The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor doesn’t accept liquor 
ads, for instance. Can the government 
force it to run them?” 


Eubanks Again 


As national elections go in the 25,000- 
member CIO American Newspaper 
Guild, it was comparatively peaceful. 
The Red issue which once shook Guild 
campaigns had quieted to an almost in- 
audible whisper. So in this month’s vot- 
ing it was a matter of plain and simple, 
if sometimes venomous, politicking. Harry 
Martin, a Memphis amusements colum- 
nist now serving as ECA labor advisor in 
Paris, had been renamed president (at no 
\pay) without contest. The big and bitter 
race was for the union’s top-paid post 
($8,400-a-year) of executive vice presi- 
dent. Its candidates: the incumbent, Sam 
Eubanks, and John Deegan, a onetime 
Brooklyn Eagle circulation man who is 
secretary-treasurer in the right-wing ad- 
ministration of the New York local. 

In August, during the heat of the cam- 
paign, the New York Guild executive 
board intimated that Eubanks might 
have aided The New York Post Home 
News management in stifling union bar- 
gaining. Eubanks sued several local of- 
ficers (but not Deegan, who then was 
absent from the board) for $150,000. 

By last week the suit still was to be 
settled, but most Guild members left no 
doubt where they stood. With almost all 
returns counted, Eubanks (by a vote of 
about 7,250 to 5,800) and his whole slate 
had been retained in office. Although 
Deegan had won a wide lead in the big 
New York local (where Communist 
Daily Worker staffers pointedly cast 
blank ballots), Sam Eubanks had taken 
65 per cent of the remaining vote. It 
would be the stocky, soft-spoken ex-San 
Francisco and Oakland newsman’s fifth 
term. 


Sam Horvitz troubled Uncle Sam 











Every conversation is 
private. Easy to install, 
move or expand. Any 
electrician can do it. 
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private Telephone 


d Paging System 


Inexpensive Select-O-Phone pays for 
itself many times over in reduced tele- 
phone expense. Owning Select-O- 
Phone, you need pay rent only on the 
equipment regularly needed for “out- 


side” calls. All ‘‘inside’’ calls go 
through Select-O-Phone. Savings 
No. 1. 

By separating inside and outside 
telephones you have complete control 
over toll calls and personal calls. You 
save on needless charges and lost staff 
time. Savings No. 2. 

By clearing your switchboard of all 
inside calls you keep outside lines free 
for customer and essential calls. He 
gets faster, better service and likes it! 

Select-O-Phone is a true automatic 
telephone system. Gives instant dial 
service for 5 to 48 desks. Permits un- 
limited, simultaneous conversations. 
Anyone can call anyone else or call a 
conference with any or all persons on 
the system. 


NO INTRUSIVE 
LOUDSPEAKERS 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 











Select-O-Phone Division 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
6676 So. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 

Please send full information on all the 
other ways Select-O-Phone cuts costs ae 
improves customer service. an 
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— TRANSITION — 


Appointed: By President Truman, Gen. 
Georce C. MARSHALL, 68, former Secre 
tary of State, as president of the Ameri 
can Red Cross, succeeding Bast O’Cox 
Nor, who resigned. 
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Broken Engagement: = ELIZABETH 
Taytor, talented 17-year-old film sta: 
who jilted GLENN Davis, Army grid hero 
in June to become engaged to WiLu1AM 
D. PawLey Jr., 28, son of the forme: 
ambassador to Brazil, ended her engage 
ment to Pawley in Hollywood, Sept. 19. 
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Injured: Returning to India from a visit 
to Lhasa, in Tibet, newscaster Lowe 1 
Tuomas, 57, was seriously injured when 
he was thrown from his horse in a re- 
mote pass of the Himalayas. 


“that's my machine!... | Died: Mary MacArtuur, 19, actress- 


daughter of playwright Charles Mac- 
Arthur and actress Helen Hayes; of infan- 


for faster payroll record production 4@ | tile paralysis in New York, Sept. 22. She 


was referred to as the “Act of God” baby 


Operators glow with pride over speed records racked up with this 
foremost of bookkeeping machines! 

That’s because they knock out the payroll fifty percent faster with 
this remarkable machine. It’s the “one shot” writing of two, three or 
more related records that makes payroll work an absolute breeze. 
In one simple operation you insert statement of earnings, payroll 
check and employee earnings record . . . type out your items rapidly 
on the finger-fitted keyboard with the single set of touch-method 
numeral keys . . . and it’s complete. Net pay is printed and computed 
automatically—you're ready for the next employee record in seconds! 

The Foremost Bookkeeping Machine is the ultimate in the account- 


ing machine field—a completely electrified, lightning action, auto- 


European 


, : Mary and Helen: Final curtain 
matically operating performer that does a/l your accounting machine y 


work faster: payrolls, accounts receivable, accounts payable, sales and because her mother withdrew from the 
inventory analysis—all with any breakdown or distribution for any = See & ot ter ane 
, ere om. . . Miss MacArthur was to make her Broad- 
way debut this fall in “Good Housekeep- 
And beauty too—The Foremost Bookkeeping Machine is strik- ing,” a play starring her mother. 
P Ricnarp Dix, 54, star of silent and 
sound pictures for 25 years (“Seven Keys 
finish —added reason for its popularity with owners and operators. to Baldpate”, “Cimarron”); of a heart 
ailment, in Hollywood, Sept. 20. 
PLeonarp E. Keever, 45, leading Amer- 
it’s the top buy in accounting equipment. See it today at your ican criminologist who developed the 
Remington Rand office. polygraph (“lie detector"); of a_he»rt 
ailment, in Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Sept. 20. 
> Mrs. HENry MorGENTHAU Jr., 57, wile 
of the former Secretary of the Treasury: 
Yours...FREE for the asking in New York, Sept. 21. Mrs. Eleanor 
Illustrated brochure describes the advantages of the Foremost ; pong Goliveret the funeral eulogy. 
‘ Ma 2 fo Sam Woop, 66, top-ranking motion- 
Bookkeeping Machine in detail—shows how you can really E Wis? : picture director (“For Whom the Bell 
save on accounting costs. Phone your Remington Rand Tolls”, “Command Decision”); of a heart 
office for ‘‘Fashioned for Business Administration”’, or 


ailment in Hollywood, Sept. 22. 
write to Remington Rand Inc., Dept. NE-10, New York 10. > Mrs. Marvin Pierce, 53, wife of the 


—~» i = president of the McCall Corp., killed in 
REMINGTON RAND BOOKKEEPING MACHINE = an auto accident as her husband drove 


to catch a train in Rye, N. Y., Sept. 23. 


department. 
ingly handsome in its functional design and distinctive gray-tone 


For sleek, modern appearance . . . for sheer cost-reducing efficiency, 
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PONTIAC 


WHEELS 


MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON 





ust Hight... 
for So Many Leople / 





We would like you to prove 
something to yourself about auto- 
mobiles. For the next few days make 
it a point to note the Pontiacs you 
see—notice where you see them and 
who you see driving a Pontiac. 


Of course, we know in advance 
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DIVISION 


what you will discover—you’ll see 
Pontiac everywhere! Because Pontiac 
is the right car for a very great many 
people. 

And it should be! For here is the 
beauty that most people want—the 
performance they want—the safety 
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and dependability they want... and 
here, too, is the economy they ant! 


Yes, Pontiac is certainly the right 
car for a great many people. You 
ought to examine the new Pontiac 
as soon as you can—quite likely, it 
is the right car for you! 
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2-ton shown with dump body— 1¥2-ton also available 


Amazing new Power Plus’ Studebaker trucks 
revolutionize medium-duty hauling! 


New pulling power! New staying power! New horsepower! New high torque! 


Streamlined 2-ton, %-ton and 1-ton 
Studebakers are available with standard 
pick-up and stake bodies or as chassis for 
special bodies. All Studebaker trucks have 
new “‘lift-the-hood” accessibility for quick, 
easy servicing—and a long list of conven- 
iences and comforts that drivers appreciate. 


TUDEBAKER has added new luster 
to its reputation for America’s 
most progressive truck designing. 

Studebaker offers economy-minded 
truck users a sensationally improved 
line of medium-duty trucks—the new 
16A and 17A series. 

These advanced 112-ton and 2-ton 
Studebakers are new marvels of pull- 
ing power and staying power—do 
better work for less money. 

A “Power Plus” Studebaker truck 
engine is one distinction of these 
new medium-duty Studebakers. It 
develops 100 horsepower at 3400 
r.p.m. It delivers 200 Ibs. ft. torque. 


There’s new ruggedness with the 
new power in these new Studebaker 
pacemakers—an extra K-member up 
front for extra strength—a “plus” of 


frame length for maximum load space 
—tremendously sturdy rear axles— 
exceptionally strong springs front 
and rear. 

The Studebaker truck cab is extra 
roomy and extra cool—with foot- 
operated floor ventilation—Adjusto- 
Air seat cushion. Visibility is enor- 
mous. Cab steps are weather-pro- 
tected, enclosed inside the doors. 

Before you buy any medium-duty 
truck, check into the new “Power 
Plus” Studebakers. See what stand- 
outs they are in solid value! 


STUDEBAKER 
TRUCKS 


NOTED FOR LOW COST OPERATION 


© 1949, The Studebaker Corp’n. South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 








MONEY: 


The Devaluation Waltz 


American businessmen last week mud- 
dled through a period of mild confusion. 
They asked themselves endless questions 
and searched for the right answers. How 
had the devaluation of the pound changed 
world markets? How many old customers 
would be lost? In what areas would 
American business feel most severely the 
effects of new, lower-priced foreign com- 
petition? Would cheaper British goods 
flood the American market? 

A ceramics manufacturer moaned that 
British china would drop 30 per cent in 
price and wipe out U. S. potteries. Drink- 
ers with a taste for Scotch whisky looked 
forward to lower prices on their favorite 
potable. Commodity markets had wild 
hours; cocoa, coffee, and wool dived to 
the legally permitted depths on the first 
day after devaluation and rubber was off 
as much as 1.06 cents a pound. — 

Only Gimbels department store seemed 
to know exactly where it stood. Tuesday 
morning bright and early it chirped to 
New York newspaper readers: “England 
devalues the pound . . . quick-as-a-bunny 
ever-so-thrifty Gimbels passes the savings 
on to you.” Among the reductions: five- 
blade Sheffield-steel lawn mowers, from 
$14.95 to $10. A competitor observed 
somewhat acidly that there were other 
reasons than devaluation for slashing the 
prices of lawn mowers in September. 

As the week wore on, normalcy seemed 
to return. By Wednesday commodities 
were rising once more. The stock market, 
under the dual impact of devaluation and 
labor troubles experienced its sharpest 
setback of 1949. But by Friday it had 
rallied to close with hardly a scar. 

New Pattern: Gradually the deval- 
uation pattern became clear. The 30 per 
cent cut in the value of the pound and 
other foreign currencies would bring no 
automatic 30 per cent cut in the price of 
the American imports. Raw materials like 
rubber, wool, and cocoa—for which the 
United States is the biggest market—had 


dropped only 6 to 8 per cent. Tin did the | 


same. Prices had risen in terms of the 
devalued currencies instead of declining 
much in dollars. The reason: The big 
United States demand sets the price, 
and the price is expressed in dollars. 
Prices in the United States reflected 
the tentative thinking of British exporters 
(see page 38). Foreign commodities in 
great demand here—like Scotch whisky 
and British china—saw only token cuts if 
any. There was no need to use devalua- 
tion to lower prices in order to move the 
merchandise. But on British cars, which 
had met American buyer resistance, cuts 
ranged around 20 per cent. The biggest 
gain would be to the tourists; though 
transatlantic fares remained the same, 
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dollars would stretch 30 per cent farther 
in England. 

Guardedly the Commerce Department 
supported the view that little had 
changed. At a background press confer- 
ence a highly placed official told report- 
ers: “To look for any major increase in 
imports would be unrealistic. To look for 
any major decrease in exports would also 
be unrealistic.” 


THE ECONOMY: 


A Legislative Flywheel 


Two weeks .ago thirteen university 
economists were invited to Princeton by 
the National Planning Association, a 
nonprofit organization of businessmen 
and labor leaders. The educators were 
asked for their answer to a big question: 
What can the United States do to iron 
out booms and recessions? Last week the 
NPA took the economists’ opinion be- 
fore a joint Congressional subcommittee. 
Their idea: Establish an automatic, leg- 
islative flywheel for the nation’s eco- 
nomic machinery. 

The economists’ flywheel was simple. 
In good times the government should 
spend as little as possible on public- 
works projects and taxes should be kept 
at a high level; in bad times taxes should 
be lowered and spending increased. 

Congress, said the economists, was 
the logical body to handle the machinery. 
It should plan ahead and put on the 
books the action needed to correct either 
a boom or slump. Then, when conditions 
matched the legislatian on the books, 


the flywheel would take over and smooth 
the ride. 

Specifically, they felt that 5,000,000 
unemployed (there are 3,500,000 today) 
ought to be a fair signal for action to 
beat a depression. Congress then could 
ease income taxes in the lower brackets, 
extend unemployment benefits, and ex- 
pand public works. 

This naturally would mean an unbal- 
anced budget, but the economists frank- 
ly stated that the theory of a balanced 
one is outmoded. What is needed, they 
said, is an unbalanced budget—extra 
spending—during depressions and a prof- 
itable budget—storing surpluses—during 
booms. 

Concerning today’s conditions, the 
thirteen professors felt that the situation 
was almost dead center. Any sudden 
moves—for example, the repeal of war- 
time taxes—could well harm the whole 
economy. The 1948 tax cuts, they said, 
had already resulted in the current 
building of a budget deficit. “We regard 
these decisions as unfortunate,” the 
economists added. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Wants: A survey of more than 1,000 
Chicago working girls for the Council of 
State Street Stores showed that they 
wanted (1) a husband, (2) a typewriter, 
and (3) a pressure cooker. 

Furs: Representatives. of 2,400 retail 
fur stores announced a program to pro- 
tect shoppers against deceptive udver- 
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Biggest devaluation price cuts are in foreign autos 
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THEY HARNESS FIRES 


The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


You Yourself Can 


install it... 
The VAN-PACKER 


SAFER .. . Underwriters and Packaged Chimney 


FHA accepted, any fuel. « , 
ECONOMICAL save 50" over Welte fer 
brick. ENTIRE CHIMNEY 1}, Free 
SHIPPED COMPLETE (con- ~~ Booklet 
venient 2 ft. sections: base, > 
housing, roof flashing, chimney . 
cap). Nothing else to buy. 
PERMANENT . a lifetime ~ 
chimney. MORE DRAFT... < 
less soot, better heat. 4 


Van-Packer Corp., Rm. 1749, 134 S. Clark St., Chicago 3 
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OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Selling Direct to User 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York « St. Louis 
Minneapolis « Des Moines * Kanstus City 
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tising and mislabeling and to penalize 
offending merchants. The fur industry is 
fighting a House-passed bill now before 
the Senate which would force the manu- 
facturers to label furs with the true Eng- 
lish name of the original animal. 

Firing: A trial examiner for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board ruled that 
an Indiana woman factory worker (fired 
for “loud profanity”) should be reinstated 
because there was nothing wrong with 
“disrespectful reference to the ancestry of 
an inanimate piece of machinery.” 

Steel: The F. W. Dodge Corp., build- 
ing-industry fact-finders, reported that 
U.S. Steel was surveying New 
London, Conn., for a pros- 
pective $200,000,000 - steel 
plant. A New England official 
of Big Steel issued a denial, 
but Dodge insisted the story 
was “authoritative.” 

Business Spending: The 
Commerce Department esti- 
mated that businessmen 
would spend $4,250,000,000 
for new plant and equipment 
in the fourth quarter of this 
year, 6 per cent less than in 
the third quarter and 21 per 
cent less than a year ago. The 
expected 1949 total of $17,- 
920,000,000 will be 7 per 
cent below last year’s record. 

Meat: President Joseph B. 
Hall of the Kroger Ca. told 
meat producers that last year 
700 stores had switched to 
“self-service” meat selling. He 
predicted that in a few years 
all meat would be cut and 
wrapped by the producers 
themselves, instead of by the 
stores. 

Stocks: Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 
for the second time in two 
years, voted more than two 
to one against allowing corporations to 
become exchange members. They felt the 
NYSE would find it more difficult to 
control incorporated members. 

Television: Admiral Corp., RCA, Phil- 
co, and Emerson were forced to allocate 
sets to dealers in the New York area. The 
forthcoming world series has caused a 
sharp increase in the demand. 


FASHION: 


‘Winnie’ for Trigere 


Last week the American Fashion 
Critics’ award jury (78 fashion editors of 
the nation’s leading publications) be- 
stowed its seventh annual “Winnie” on 
Pauline Trigere, a young French-Ameri- 
can who combines French flair and Paris 
training with an intimate knowledge of 
her adopted country’s tastes. 

Trigere paid her first visit to New York 
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in 1937; one look at Fifth Avenue and she 
stayed. “The spirit, the movement, the 
feeling in the air... I said to myself: 
“‘That’s for me’.” 

The young Frenchwoman and _ her 
brother-partner, Robert, have been in 
business for themselves for only seven 
years. They started in tiny loftlike -quar- 
ters, a workroom vacated by Hattie 
Carnegie (for whom Trigere worked 
when she first came to this country). The 
shop was little better than a walk-up; 
elevator service stopped at 6 o'clock. The 
Trigeres and their three employes learned 
to run the elevator so they could take late 
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Trigere: From loft to fashion leader 


customers down to the street. Prospective 
buyers sat on stools while Trigere mod- 
eled the gowns; those she wasn’t wearing 
hung on chains from the electric-light 
fixture and waved gently in the breeze 
every time the door opened. “That gave 
them some life,” she recalls. “It was 
very amusing.” 

Trigere cut the first 100 dresses herself. 
Her brother took samples in a suitcase 
and peddled them two and three at a 
time. But four years later they were doing 
a $1,000,000 business selling to America’s 
top fashion stores: swank 57th Street 
shops in New York, Neiman-Marcus in 
Dallas, Blum’s in Chicago, Ransohoff’s in 
San Francisco. And Pauline’s designs 
were being copied regularly. 

Her jersey dress fastened down the 
front with. gilt hooks and eyes cropped 
up in all price lines. A short Stroock 
woolen flareback jacket with Trigere’s 
favorite push-up sleeves (wholesaling 
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for $69) was reproduced in an issue of 
Vogue; six weeks later it was available 
in every conceivable fabric at retail 
prices as low as $17.95. 

Extreme though some of Trigere’s 
styles may be, her basic motif is sim- 
plicity. There are many dresses and suits 
in her line which, with a variation in skirt 
lengths, are wearable year after year. 
In fact 6ne simple tailored dress she her- 
self has used for three seasons. 

Trigere’s innovation for this fall is the 
cocoon wrap. “I love mink,” Pauline says, 
“but I don’t like it as an evening wrap. 
If a woman can afford mink, she can af- 
ford a special wrap for the evening.” The 
cocoon is a circular-cut wrap narrow at 
the shoulders, wide at the elbows, and 
tapering to a narrow pointed effect at 
waist, knee, or calf-length. “Not every- 
one can wear it,” Trigere points out with 
her French accent. “You must have the 
proper carriage, the proper walk. And 
you must be slim.” 


UTILITIES: 


March’s Stolen March 


Juan March, the wealthiest man in 
Spain and probably in all Europe—“Im 
so rich I don’t know how rich I am”—is 
an old and valued friend of General- 
issimo Francisco Franco. He financed 
Franco’s successful rebellion against the 
leftist Spanish government in 1936-39. 
And for risking his fortune, he is reported 
to have received from Franco a sort of 
unwritten mortgage on Spanish business. 

Last week March was collecting. While 
world businessmen purpled with outrage, 
March had three of his stooges elected 
trustees in bankruptcy of a prosperous, 
foreign-owned enterprise, the Barcelona 
Traction, Light & Power Co. By the time 
his men finished liquidating the com- 
pany, Juan March would almost certainly 
realize his boast that he would make a 
cool $150,000,000 from the transaction, 
exclusive of the vast amounts he would 
use for palm-greasing. 

Barcelona Traction is the biggest sin- 
gle foreign interest in Spain and the 
largest holder of Spanish utilities. It con- 
trols the Ebro Irrigation & Power Co., 
supplier of 80 to 90 per cent of the elec- 
tric power to Barcelona and the province 
of Catalonia, the nation’s most indus- 
trialized area. In 1946 alone Ebro’s oper- 
ating profits amounted to more than 
$8,500,000. 

Maneuver: Although it had -long 
been known that March coveted Barce- 
lona Traction, the corporation seemed 
safe from his grasp. For it was incorpo- 
rated in Canada and was 75 per cent 
owned by a subsidiary of Sofina (Société 
Financiére de Transports et d’Entre- 
prises Industrielles), a Belgian engineer- 
ing and holding company. But March 
had a scheme, which he proceeded to 
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FOR BIG MEN 


MODEL C-1900 


The bigger you are, the harder 
you'll fall for this fine swivel 
armchair! It’s big in size and big in 
comfort, big in beauty and big in value. 


Harter’s C-1900 features a seat “topper” 
of thick foam rubber placed over 
coiled springs. This double-comfort 
construction provides a really soft 

and buoyant top layer — plus 

resilient support down through 

the full depth of the cushion. 

Height of seat and tension in seat 

tilt are easily and quickly 

adjustable to your own needs. 


Try this big, comfortable 
armchair now at your Harter 
dealer’s. You can get it — 

and its matching side armchair, 
the C-1910 — in corrected top 
grain or deep buff leather 

in the rich color of your choice. 
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STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 


FREE LITERATURE Describes in detail Harter’s C-1900 and C-1910 steel chair Hr 


suite. Write for your free copy. Harter Corporation, 310 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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way? 


Next time you travel, 


stop at one of the friendly, 


modern Abbell Hotels. 
Rooms are spacious, 
comfortable... Service 


is fast, efficient ... Food is 


excellent ... Rates 
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are reasonable. Each 


you valuable extra time. 


FOR RESERVATIONS: Contact the individual botels—or Abbell 
Hotels Reservation Bureau, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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execute: The Spanish Government pro- 
hibited Barcelona Traction from buying 
foreign exchange to pay the interest on 
its foreign-held bonds. Thus, though the 
company was highly liquid, it was forced 
to default. March, equipped with sterling, 
then bought up Barcelona Traction’s 
bonds in London, where they were selling 
at a depressed price because of the 
company’s inability to pay off. 

Following this, March descended on 
the court of the little town of Reus, 60 
miles from Madrid. In two days of high- 
pressure work he had the company— 
whose assets exceeded its liabilities by 
$250,000,000—declared bankrupt. The 
first that Barcelona Traction knew of all 
this was when March’s men came in, 
expelled the old managers, and took over 
in the name of Reus court. 

When Sofina, the owners, tried to get 
the phony bankruptcy voided, the Min- 
isters of Justice and of Industry and Com- 
merce suggested that the only thing to 
do was to secure an understanding with 
Juan March. These were March’s terms: 
He would take 75 per cent of the equity 
and 60 per cent of the Barcelona Trac- 
tion’s bonds, leaving the shareholders 
with the rest. Sofina refused. 

Last week as Spanish diplomats pressed 
their case in Washington for an Export- 
Import Bank loan, they were unofficially 
advised that the deal given Barcelona 
Traction was hurting their chances. The 
United States chargé d’af- 
faires in Madrid was _ in- 
structed to protest the March 
seizure. The governments of 
Canada and Belgium had al- 
ready done so. 

But the protests seemed to 
be getting nowhere. Fran- 
cisco Franco owed much to 
Juan March, Said the Agence 
Quotidienne of Paris: “We 
have seen governments na- 
tionalizing public utilities, 
that is, handing the services 
over to the nation. This is 
the first time the national- 


nicians found that the best way to com- 
plete the transformation was by expesing 
steel to temperatures ranging as low as 
120 degrees below zero. After that, the 
steel was as close to 100 per cent mar- 
tensite as possible. 

Now the consumer has been presented 
with a product of steel’s deep freeze. The 
Robeson Cutlery Co. of Perry, N.Y., a 
small producer of custom cutlery for 70) 
years, has announced a new line of 
stainless-steel household knives. The 
blades, fresh from Robeson’s deep freeze, 
were guaranteed to retain their razor 
edge for at least three years without 
sharpening. 

This, the Robeson company said proud- 
ly, was the first time such an offer had 
been made. Until now, the company said, 
it has been impossible to give stainless 
steel a really sharp edge. It dulled quick- 
ly in use. Stainless steel cutlery has sold 
because of its cleanliness and brightness, 
not its cutting qualities. 

President Emerson Case was getting 
set for trade reaction which he is sure 
will be of a scoffing nature, mainly be- 
cause of the cutlery industry’s tradition- 
ally cautious approach to anything new 
or different. But the deep-freeze tech- 
nique is not new, and the trade was 
watching the operation closely. If Robe- 
son could make its mark with the deep- 
freeze knife, the cutlery market might un- 
dergo a radical change. 
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ization has been carried out 
for the benefit of an indi- 
vidual.” 
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Strongest, Safest Folding Chair Made 


A new folding principle eliminates 
dangerous, ugly mechanisms. Cannot 
pinch fingers or tear clothing...cannot 
collapse. In range of several comfort- 
shaped seats. Your choice of 17 deco- 
rator colors. 


INDUSTRY: 


Deep-Freeze Knife 


For about ten years freez- 
ing has been used in the 
steel industry to finish the 
hardening treatment for steel 
alloys used in tools and dies. 
Technically, the problem 
was this: Tool steel in its 
austenitic (soft) phase is 
worthless for many exacting 
jobs. However, when steel is 
converted to martensite it has 
maximum hardness, Tech- 


See it at your ROYALCHROME dealer, or write us, 
Stand on any edge... you're perfectly safe! 


Jump on it... it's all welded tubular steel, 
can't bend ever! 
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Bricklaying Machine: - John S. Hodgson 
and Paul H. Sommers, two ex-Armniy engi- 
neers from Montgomery, Ala., have per- 
fected a light, portable bricklaying jig 
which (the unions permitting) will in- 
crease bricklaying speed by three to four 
times. The device automatically levels 
and lines walls horizontally and vertically. 
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The report of a Russian atomic ex- 
plosion brought no upheaval in the 
United States stock market. From a dol- 
lar-and-cents standpoint, Wall Street saw 
little in it to send stocks one way or 
another. 

Some believed the real effect would be 
felt later—in quiet board rooms where 
corporate directors considered the loca- 
tion of new plants. Economic factors— 
nearness to markets, raw materials, 
power, water, and labor—would still be 
the major considerations in choosing sites. 
But these factors permitting, knowledge 
that the Russians had the secret of the 
bomb would be a new force pushing in- 
dustrial construction toward the South 
and Midwest. And the armed services 
might now be adding their impetus to 
that push. 

Primarily to tap new markets, new raw 
materials, and cheaper labor, the trend 
in new plant sites has been toward the 
South and West ever since 1940. Since 
then, too, towns and cities of 10,000 to 
100,000 have become the favored loca- 
tions. Nevertheless most American indus- 
try is still concentrated in urban centers, 
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Up to now the government has swung ough, strong, malleable iron housings protect the 
no clubs for decentralization. But the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board has indi- 


cated that, if economic problems could be speeds of 150 miles per hour. On straightaways and 


leep- 


- om, steering gears of racing automobiles, even at record 


solved, it would be happier to see new . , —_—" 
plants built near cities of 50,000 than in sharp, banked curves, racing drivers stake their lives 


larger metropolitan centers. on the ability of malleable iron to withstand con- 


TELEVISION: tinuous or intermittent severe shock and strain. 


DuMont, the Pioneer These same qualities of malleable iron guard your 


Allen B. Duléont got tate the telett- automobile or truck in everyday driving. Automotive 


sion business quite early—even before it 
existed. As a scientist in the early ’30s, 
DuMont was one of those who developed ductility, machinability 
the cathode-ray tube. Today DuMont op- . 
erates three TV stations, runs a TV net- of malleable iron to 
work, supervises several laboratories, and PROOF that malleable 


manufacturers take advantage of strength, toughness, 





bosses four factories turning out receivers, is t h pen natn, pe 
transmitters, tubes, and other parts. Bal- 1S TOUGH... vehicles at lower cost. 
ancing the losses of his stations and net- This wedge is 1” 
work against the profits he makes on wide and tapers 
fairly expensive receivers, DuMont seems from 6" thick- 
headed for his best year. His sales prob- ness to 4” in a 
ably will top $45,000,000 in 1949. See a SA 
Last week at Paterson, N. J., DuMont is 7 — « mg 
dedicated his fourth plant—the largest as- atk, ee herman 


. . the wedge bends — but does not 
sembly factory in the business to date. reat ome i ene tian 


And, as one of its genuine pioneers and shown. This indicates the tough- 
one of its greatest successes, he sounded ness and impact resistance of 
off on several phases of television. malleable iron and may point to 
>The color TV controversy now before advantages of malleable iron in 
the Federal Communications Commission the production of your products. 
is dangerous and useless. “Color,” says 
DuMont, “is more than ten years away.” 
He believes neither RCA nor CBS has 
a commercially satisfactory system at NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY 
present. 
> By 1953—if such confusing matters as 10602 QUINCY AVENUE + CLEVELAND 6 + OHIO 
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PROTECTION. That’s the biggest load a young 
father shoulders. And at this stage, he needs the 
most family protection at the lowest cost. New 
England Mutual’s Living Insurance meets this 
objective in the way that best fits the individual 
family situation. 










MES se 
| N. Y. Journal-American 


TV pioneer DuMont has his opinions 





color television are forgotten—there will 


' . be 13,500,000 TV sets in the country. 
SAVINGS. The years bring more income and re- Today only 2,000,000 are in operation. 


sponsibilities — probably home owning. Here your P Ultimately some 950,000 people will 
Living Insurance Program shifts gears to add to your be employed in television, to handle 

: : Y Penis everything from making sets to acting on 
protection, and to step up your savings. Your Program programs. 








can also cover the mortgage payments on that house. > The big, expensive shows now on radio 


will eventually turn to TV exclusively, 
leaving radio as a good-sized daytime 
operation and a restricted nighttime fill- 
in. This, as DuMont sees it, can only 
mean the breakup of national radio net- 
works, as constituted today. 





RETIREMENT. At Tuincs Livinc CHANGE, 
and when the children are on their own, there’s 
less need for family protection — but retirement 
years are ahead. A Retirement Income Plan, or 
another rearrangement of your New England 
Mutual Living Insurance, can provide the retire- 
ment income that now becomes your most impor- 
tant need. 







PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Strapless Suspender: The Pantlinx Co. 
of Bloomfield, N. J., has developed a set 
of suspender links which operate without 
straps over the shoulders. Each link is 
New Enctanp Mutvat has created Living Insurance by de- | pe wage i a -_ 
veloping the flexibility and liberality of its insurance policies. Because Hot-and-Cold Gloves: The Pioneer 


its benefits are always what you need, when you need them, you get more Rubber Co. of Willard, Ohio, is market- 
: ing a fleece-insulated glove covered with 





















out of life with Living Insurance. That’s one of the advantages of insur- red neoprene, designed for handling both 

ing with New England Mutual. It will be worth your while to learn more ney yor and _ wnat, While 
. ss 1 + . , uilt for industrial use, the glove is 

about the unique adaptability of New England Mutual policy contracts Sect anauats tn te onal te ecnlllines ot 

and Coordinated Estates service. Call our local representative, or write home. 

to us at 499 Boylston St., Boston 17, and ask for “Your Life Insurance Tricky Billfold: The Early Co. of New 


Haven, Conn., is producing a billfold 
which combines the features of a wallet 
business uses of life insurance. Your and a money clip. Bills are passed through 
a strap in the center of the wallet. When 
the wallet is folded, the backs of the bills 
are on the outside, for easy withdrawal. 

Shipping Crate: E. E. Martin of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., has invented a one-piece, 
folding shipping crate which is made of 
aluminum. The inventor says that the 
ventilated crate is ideal for shipping dogs 
and cats and for bulk handling of baby 
chicks. 


Guide,” a booklet that explains modern family and 





Guide 
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FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1835 
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ITHIN a single week 25 nations 
have deliberately slashed the 
values of their currencies. Nothing quite 
comparable with this has ever happened 
before in the history of the world. 

This world monetary earthquake will 
carry many lessons. It ought to destroy 
forever the superstitious modern faith 
in the wisdom of governmental eco- 
nomic planners and monetary managers. 
This sudden and violent reversal proves 
that the monetary bureaucrats did not 
understand what they were doing in 
the preceding five years. Unfortunately 
it gives no good ground for supposing 
that they understand what they are 
doing now. 

This column has been insisting for 
years, with perhaps tiresome reiteration, 
on the evil consequences of overvalued 
currencies. On Dec. 18, 1946, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund contended that 
the trade deficits of European countries 
“would not be appreciably narrowed by 
changes in their currency parities.” I 
wrote in NEwsweEeEK of March 3, 1947: 
“It is precisely because their currencies 
are ridiculously overvalued that the im- 
ports of these countries are overencour- 
aged and their export industries cannot 
get started.” In the issue of Sept. 8, 
1947, as well as in my book “Will Dol- 
lars Save the World?” I wrote: “Nearly 
every currency in the world (with a few 
exceptions like the Swiss franc) is over- 
valued in terms of the dollar. It is pre- 
cisely this overvaluation which brings 
about the so-called dollar scarcity.” 


ET until Sept. 18 of this year the 
European bureaucrats continued to 
insist that their currencies were not over- 
valued and that even if they were this 
had nothing to do, or negligibly little 
to do, with their trade deficits and the 
“dollar shortage” that they continued 
to blame on America. And the tragedy 
was that former Secretary of State Mar- 
shall, the President, and Congress, com- 
pletely misunderstanding the real situa- 
tion, accepted this European theory and 
poured billions of the American taxpay- 
ers’ dollars into the hands of European 
governments to finance the trade deficits 
that they themselves were bringing 
about by their socialism and exchange 
controls with overvalued currencies. 
In time the managers of the Monetary 
Fund learned half the lesson. They 
recognized that most European curren- 
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The World Monetary Earthquake 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


cies were overvalued. They recognized 
that this overvaluation was a real factor 
in causing the so-called “dollar shortage” 
and unbalancing and choking world 
trade. But they proposed the wrong cure. 

They did not ask for the simple aboli- 
tion of exchange controls. (Their own 
organization in its very origin was tied 
up with the maintenance of exchange 
controls.) They proposed instead that 
official currency val- 
uations be made 
“realistic.” But the 
only “realistic” cur- 
rency valuation (as 
long as a currency 
is not made freely 
convertible into a 
definite weight of 
gold) is the valua- 
tion that a free 
market would place 
upon it. Free-market rates are the only 
rates that keep demand and supply con- 
stantly in balance. ‘They are the only 
rates that permit full and free converti- 
bility of paper currericies into each other 
at all times. 

Sir Stafford Cripps fought to the last 
against the idea that the rate of the 
pound had anything to do with the 
deepening British crisis. Trying to look 
and talk as much like God as possible, he 
dismissed all such contentions with ce- 
lestial disdain. But at the eleventh hour 
he underwent an intellectual conversion 
that was almost appallingly complete. 
We “must try and create conditions,” 
he said, “in which the sterling area is 
not prevented from earning the dollars 
we need. This change in the rate of ex- 
change is one of those conditions and 
the most important one” (my italics). 
And on the theory that what’s worth 
doing is worth overdoing, he slashed the 
par value of the pound overnight from 
$4.03 to $2.80. 

There are strong reasons (which 
space does not permit me to spell out 
at this time) for concluding that the 
new pound parity he adopted was well 
below what the real free-market level 
of widely usable sterling was or would 
have been on the day he made the 
change. What he did, in other words, 
was not merely to adjust the pound to 
its market value as of Sept. 18 but to 
make a real devaluation. 

The first consequence was to let loose 
a world scramble for competitive deval- 









uation far beyond anything witnessed in 
the ‘30s. Most nations fixed new rates 
lower than their existing real price and 
cost levels called for. These countries, 
therefore, will now undergo still another 
epidemic of suppressed inflation. Their 
internal prices and living costs will start 
to soar. Unions will strike for higher 
wages. And if the past (or Sir Stafford’s 
Sept. 18 talk) is any guide, the govern- 
ments will try to combat this by more 
internal price-fixing and rationing, con- 
tinued or increased food subsidies, un- 
balanced budgets, and wage fixing. 


N this country, on the contrary, the 

tendency will be to drag down our 
price level somewhat by lowering the 
dollar price of imported commodities 
and forcing reductions in the dollar 
price of export commodities. This will 
increase our problems at a time when 
the unions are pressing for a wage in- 
crease in the camouflaged form of 
insurance-pension benefits, 

It will be necessary to reexamine our 
whole foreign economic policy in the 
light of the new exchange rates. Mar- 
shall-plan aid with overvalued European 
currencies was largely futile; Marshall- 
plan aid with undervalued European 
currencies should be unnecessary. In 
fact, we may soon witness the reversal 
of the world flow of gold. For the first 
time since 1933 (if we omit the war 
years 1944 and 1945) gold may move 
away from, instead of toward, our 
shores. 

But getting rid of overvalued curren- 
cies, even in the wrong way, is nonethe- 
less a tremendous gain. The chief barrier 
that has held up a two-way flow of 
world trade in the last five years has at 
last been broken. The chief excuses for 
maintaining the strangling worldwide 
network of trade restrictions and con- 
trols have at last been destroyed. Were 
it not for the echoes of the atomic ex- 
plosion in Russia, the outlook for world 
economic freedom would at last be 
brighter. 

The best British comment I have read 
since the devaluation comes from The 
London Daily Express: “Let every for- 
eign country pay what it thinks the 
pound is worth . . . But the socialists 
will never consent to free the pound. It 
would mean abandonment of their sys- 
tem of controls . . . If you set money 
free you set the people free.” 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth, 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, 
rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. 
- . If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste mone 
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America’s Great Value! 


$298.50 


Television can be added any time. 
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Radio-Phonograph, 





The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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LAW cox (ig 


Your FREE copy of ‘The Law-Trained Man” shows how 
to gain prestige and greater earnings through Blackstone 
home law study. All instruction material furnished in- 
cluding 18-volume Law Library written by 65 well-known 
law authorities. Lawyers, judges among our graduates. 
LL.B. degree. Moderate cost; easy terms. Write today. 





on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail 
you a generous trial box. ©1. P.inc. | 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4972-3, ELMIRA, N.Y. | 


BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept.37, Chicago 1, lll. 
Correspondence Institution Founded in 1890 
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“Activated”? Shell Premium is the most powerful gasoline 
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—— RELIGION 


Protestants on Federal Aid 


Conflicting religious views on the issue 
of Federal aid to education had already 
been dramatized in the controversy be- 
tween Francis Cardinal Spellman of New 
York and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(Newsweek, Aug. | and 8). The Presi- 
dent’s widow contended aid should go 
only to public-school children, as pro- 
vided in the Barden bill pending before 
Congress, and not to private- and paro- 
chial-school pupils. The cardinal accused 
Mrs. Roosevelt of anti-Catholic bigotry, 
but the two reconciled their views when 
the former First Lady agreed that “a good 
argument” could be made for the govern- 
ment’s providing bus transportation and 
health services to all children, regardless 
of their faith. 

Last week the most powerful Protestant 
organization in the country, the Federal 
Council of Churches, had its say on Fed- 
eral aid to education. Representing 29,- 
000,000 Protestants and Eastern Ortho- 
dox communicants, its 50-man executive 
committee proposed a way around the 
deadlock on the Barden bill, now virtually 
dead in this session of Congress. 

“The present stalemate in Congress 
with reference to Federal aid to education 
is a matter of grave concern,” read the 
council's resolution. “The central prin- 
ciple of a national minimum of educa- 
tional opportunity for all the children in 
all the public schools of all the states is 
widely accepted; but the controversy 
over the: secondary question of certain 
services, such as free transportation and 
health services, to children in nonpublic 
schools has impeded the enactment of 
any measure of Federal aid. The dead- 
lock is sustained at the expense of the 
children in the schools and their teachers. 
This ought not to be tolerated. 

Compromise: “We believe that the 
sound and practicable way out of the 
legislative stalemate would be to treat 
aid to schools and the supplying of wel- 
fare services to children as separate proj- 
ects .. . We urge that prompt provision 
be made for Federal aid for the main- 
tenance of public schools, with assurance 
that in its administration there be no dis- 
crimination on account of race. 

“We further urge,” the FCC commit- 
tee continued, “that as a separate matter 
unconnected with grants for schools, 
open-minded consideration be given by 
Congress to the need of all children of 
school age for certain welfare services . . . 

“By thus drawing a clear distinction 
between aid to schools and welfare serv- 
ices for children,” the council concluded, 
“we believe that necessary assistance can 
be given to education without making it 
the object of sectarian controversy ot 
compromising the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state for which the 

council has always stood.” 


Newsweek 
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MUSIC 


Renewed Hope 


Septimus Winner was a Philadelphian 
who lived from 1826 to 1902. Under his 
own name he wrote on musical subjects 
for Graham’s Magazine, authored a 
standard book on banjo instruction, and 
arranged or composed more than 2,000 
numbers for violin and piano. And he 
wrote “Oh, where, oh, where has my little 
dog gone?” 

But it is as Alice Hawthorne that Win- 
ner will probably be remembered. That 


Acme 


Stafford and MacRae waxed a Winner 


was the name he put on compositions 
such as “Listen to the Mocking Bird? 
which eventually made $3,000,000 for its 
publishers. Another product of Alice 
Hawthorne’s pen—and the last big hit 
Winner produced—was “Whispering 
Hope,” written in 1868. 

Hymnlike in style, “Whispering Hope” 
was a great Sunday-night favorite around 
the parlor piano. Revived by Alma Gluck 
and Louise Homer on an early Victor rec- 
ord, the song took on a new life with a 
new medium. But that was still not the 
end of “Whispering Hope.” Paul Weston, 
musical director for Capitol records, had 
heard the Gluck-Homer disk as a young- 
ster. Looking for new material for Jo 
Stafford (whom he has already guided 
from pops to hillbilly to folk songs), 
Weston thought of “Whispering Hope.” 
Combining Miss Stafford with Gordon 
MacRae was the next step, and the rec- 
ord was issued early last July. 

The disk jockeys and the juke-box trade 
heard it with little interest. But the first 
month’s sales of the melancholy tune 
went above 100,000 copies. Thereupon 
Decca waxed it with the Andrews Sisters, 
and disk jockeys began to play it—mostly 
on Sundays and in the evenings. And as 
of last week Capitol knew it had a “stand- 
ard” on its hands, with a solid sale of 
500,000 virtually assured. Sep Winner, 
alias Alice Hawthorne, would have been 
amazed. 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 








Ever see a picture of foresight ? 


haul 65% of the freight on Erie’s 
two thousand miles of railroad. 


HESE two locomotives posing 

for their picture dramatize a, 
story that’s big news jn railroading 
—the rise of thie diesel.” 


For with remarkable foresight— 
foresight that’s paying off in many 
ways—the Erie Railroad ordered its 
first diesels back in 1926. The order 
called for two diesel switchers, 
“granddaddies” of the one shown 
here. That modest start has now 
grown to a figure of 183 Erie diesel 
locomotives of all types in use, or 
on order. They range from switchers 
like this one on the right to the big, 
brawny, 6000 h.p. road diesels which 
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So Erie’s foresight in adopting the 
diesel is today helping to better 
on-time performance and play an 
important part in assuring safe, 
dependable transportation of both 
passengers and freight. 


Erie 
Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 








DECISIONS: 


The Almighty Dollar 


> Pancho Gonzales, national amateur 
tennis champion, decided to turn pro for 
a one-year guarantee of $60,000 in a 
tour with Jack Kramer, redundantly ex- 
plaining: “I’m doing it for the money.” 
P American professional golfers, drop- 
ping out of British tournaments, were 
accused of fleeing trom Britain’s devalued 
pound, They denied it. 


FOOTBALL: 
Witless War 


Judging by recent goings-on, profes- 
sional football needed a psychiatrist. The 
Los Angeles Rams of the National 
League, trying to get in touch with a 
player allegedly “kidnaped” from them 
by the Chicago Hornets of the All-Ameri- 
ca Conference, sent out a contact man 
with a false beard. Clubs in one league, 
suspecting that letters to college seniors 
were being intercepted by coaches in 
cahoots with the other league, mailed 
their offers in perfumed envelopes. But 
none of the effects of the interleague war 
seemed as silly as the war itself. 

Last week, as the fight formally en- 
tered its fourth year, Joe Williams of The 
New York World-Telegram called it “the 


72 


SPORTS 


International 
Streak Squeak: Although the above pass 
failed to connect, Irv Wisniewski (84) 
caught another that gave Michigan a 7-3 
decision over Michigan State before 97,239 
spectators at Ann Arbor last week. It was 
Michigan’s 24th straight football victory. 





most expensive war in sports history” and 
estimated that the three-year dollar loss 
(dating from the inauguration of the All- 
America in 1946) was “in excess of 
three million.” Last year alone the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, according to a re- 
liable Newsweek informant, dropped 
$399,000. Ted Collins, finally withdraw- 
ing his National League franchise from 
Boston, admitted a five-year loss of 
$700,000. The Philadelphia Eagles, in a 
title-winning campaign, lost enough 
money (about $29,000) to make owner 
Alexis Thompson sell out. 

Men respected for their business sense 
in other fields showed little of it in this 
one. Collins, for one, merely gave his 
franchise a new name (New York Bull- 
dogs) and arranged to share the Polo 
Grounds with the New York Giants. 
Along with the Yankees in nearby Yankee 
Stadium, that put three clubs in parks 
where two lost heavily last season. 

Last winter all efforts toward consoli- 
dation or at least cooperation between 
the leagues were allegedly frustrated by 
two National League men, persistently 
identified as George Marshall of Wash- 
ington and Tim Mara of the Giants. So 
far as they were concerned, Marshall re- 
cently stated, the war between their 30- 
year-old league and the upstart All- 
America would be settled by the cus- 
tomers. Last week. the marked absentee- 
ism of the customers wasn’t giving either 
side much of a chance to gloat. 

The New York Bulldogs, 
beginning a National League 
season in which the average 
cost of a club will be $575.,- 
000, had the championship 
Eagles as a visiting attraction 
but drew a crowd that looked 
much smaller than the an- 
nounced 8,426. The same 
drizzly night the Yankees 
and Los Angeles Dons of the 
All-America launched _ the 
Yankee Stadium season be- 
fore 14,437; earlier in the 
week the Yankees and Cleve- 
land Browns (an _ 80,000 
draw two years ago) played 
to 26.312. In Los Angeles 
the Rams, who need 45,000 
a game to break even, opened 
before 28,077. 


BASEBALL: 


The Late Starters 


Baseball’s 154-game _for- 
mula for producing a league 
champion was hardly infalli- 
ble. Twice in the last three 
years one major league or the 
other has had to add a play- 
off to settle the issue. This 
week fans talked about the 
possibility that the schedule’s 


Keystone 


Lanier repaid Dyer’s patience 


end (Oct. 2) would find both leagues 
without a champion. 

This Monday, the New York Yankees, 
in first place for all 147 of their pre- 
vious games, lost the leadership to the 
Boston Red Sox, who hadn’t been that 
high all year but beat the Yankees 7-6 
for their tenth victory in a row. The 
St. Louis Cardinals, out of first place for 
just one day since Aug. 13, were com- 
paratively prosperous but by no means 
in. They held a 14-game lead over Brook- 
lyn, which had won nineteen of its last 
26 tests but had gained only one game 
in that time. 

For the nerve-twanging last days the 
Cardinals, hobbled by injuries and age, 
received an extraordinary shot in the arm 
from owner Fred Saigh. Although the 
club is traditionally tight with a dollar, 
Saigh ripped up eighteen players’ con- 
tracts and gave them raises. 

Max Lanier wasn’t among the eighteen 
but he seemed quite happy: He already 
had been, given a contract for 1950. He 
had been with the club only since July, 
but nobody doubted that he had the con- 
tract coming to him. It seemed that 
Lanier and two other late starters, Fred- 
die Martin and Lou Klein, had been the 
difference between first and second place. 

All three joined the Cardinals afte: 
Commissioner Chandler’s announcement 
of a pardon for players who had jumped 
to Mexico in 1946, and at the time the 
additions didn’t appear important. Aside 
from the interval that had elapsed since 
they last looked at big-league stuff, pitch- 
ers Lanier and Martin were 34 and in- 
fielder Klein 30. 

Last week, however, pitcher Martin 
was still unbeaten (6-0) and had helped 
furnish valuably longer rest periods for 
Howie Pollet in the left-hander’s spar- 
kling comeback (19-9). Infielder Klein 
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had contributed dependable service at 
three positions, and his infrequent hits 
had been effectively long ones in impor- 
tant situations. Best of all, Lanier had re- 
gained the physical sharpness he ad- 
mittedly lacked when he came back. 

Before he left he had pitched six games 
and won them all. In nine starting as- 
signments this time he failed to win one. 
That didn’t scare Manager Eddie Dyer. 
“When he’s right he'll match pitch for 
pitch with the best in the world,” Dyer 
claimed, But up to Aug. 28 Lanier 
couldn’t beat anybody. That day, how- 
ever, Dyer collected a dividend on his 
patience: a three-hitter against Boston. 

Last Wednesday, with four straight 
victories behind him, Lanier was en- 
trusted with the biggest job of the sea- 
son. It was the opening contest of the 
“Little World Series”. with Brooklyn at 
St. Louis, witnessed by 94,652 and won 
by Brooklyn, two games to one. 

Lanier’s burly young opponent, Don 
Newcombe, held the Cardinals runless 
for eight innings. But the one run they 
got in the ninth was all they needed to 
win. Besides striking out such hitters as 
Jackie Robinson and Gil Hodges with 
soft, corner-nipping curves, Lanier 
pitched a five-hit shutout. 

It was, Lanier indicated later, the 
work of a grateful man. “Dyer stayed 
with me,” he said, “when everybody else 
said I was washed up.” 














Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT. 1 
Notre Dame over Washington 
Michigan over Stanford 
Southern Methodist over Missouri 
Northwestern over Pittsburgh* 
Cornell over Colgate 
Pennsylvania over Dartmouth* 
Yale over Fordham 
Army over Penn State 
Holy Cross over Brown 
Navy over Princeton* 
Harvard over Columbia** 
Ohio State over Indiana 
Illinois over Wisconsin 
Purdue over Iowa 
Minnesota over Nebraska 
Michigan State over Marquette 
Vanderbilt over Alabama 
Tulane over Georgia Tech 
Georgia over North Carolina 
Tennessee over Duke 
Mississippi over Kentucky 
Oklahoma over Texas A. & M. 
Arkansas over Texas Christian 
California over Oregon State 
U.S.C. over Washington State 





*With fearless reservations. 
**Wishful Thinking Special. 
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What Hath Video Wrought? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE Roller Derby, a sign of our 

times which deep thinkers can no 
longer ignore, except with great ef- 
fort, reached Madison Square Garden 
in New York last week. To celebrate 
this high point in the Derby’s social 
progress, a Miss Marjorie Clair (Tuffy) 
Brasuhn drop-kicked another debu- 
tante, Miss Mary Youpelle, 
20 feet through the Gar- 
den’s history-rich air. 

Before hurrying on to the 
significance of all this, I 
should add that Miss You- 
pelle landed upon her 
coccyx, which was sheathed 
in foam rubber for just such 
emergencies. The surface 
on which she lit was a 
Masonite skating track, 


steeply banked and tastefully blood- 
stained, averaging eighteen laps (or 


2 pints of plasma) to the mile. 
Leo A. Seltzer, 
Roller Derby, 


ers skim by on their skates, 


HE secret of his success in New 

York, and 50 other hotbeds of 
culture, is television. I do not care to 
guess why that is, but I don’t have to; 
it’s a well-known fact that the sight 
of beautiful girls infringing each other 
on a screen is just what television au- 
diences have been waiting for all along. 

Mr. Seltzer had a herd of girl can- 
nibals and a troupe of male saboteurs 
too, but for years nobody knew it. 
Then, suddenly, in 1948, he noticed 
that bigger audiences were beginning 
to creep up on him and pay to inspect 
his pitch. Startled, though not of- 
fended, by this violation of the Roller 
Derby’s privacy, he tried to find out 
why, by passing ballots among the 


new clientele. 


“How did you hear of the Roller 
asked the ballot, 


Derby, stranger?” 
and 91 per cent of the guests replied: 
“Television.” 





mahatma of the 
paid $20,000 for that 
track. There was a time when he used 
to lay it down at any crossroads where 
he thought six people might pass by 
on their way to the night shift at the 
still. In 1935, when he invented it, 
things were as tough for the Roller 
Derby as they were for everyone else. 
Today Mr. Seltzer spreads his track 
in the Garden, and customers with 
collars on spend as much as a pound 
sterling at the gate to watch the skat- 
or noses. 


The upshot is that the Derby will 
gross more than $1,500,000 at the 
gate this year. It may eventually re- 
place Milton Berle and Primo Car- 
nera, being prettier than the former 
and rougher than the latter. It now 
pays its best skaters as much as $15,- 
000 a year apiece, with medical ex- 
penses on the cuff. You can 
watch it either on the screen 
or in the flesh, and only my 
regard for Mr. Seltzer keeps 
me from mentioning still a 
third freedom, namely, that 
of not watching it at all, 
which involves a trip to the 
middle of Lake Superior to 
fish for bass. 

Your correspondent has 
studied many a phenome- 
non in the present Madison Square 
Garden, beginning with the first fight 
to be held there, between Paul Berlen- 
bach and Jack Delaney, in 1925. The 
Roller Derby is the most peculiar de- 
velopment on a varied and imposing 
list of events since the time Mike 
Jacobs staged a bridge match in the 
Garden, with living, breathing stooges 
to represent the cards. There was keen 
competition among Mike’s vice presi- 
dents for the honor of impersonating 
the ace of spades. I think the show lost 
$6,000.25. 

The Derby is a sport—otherwise I 
could not mention it in this space 
without turning in my uniform. A 
well-bred couple with whom I at- 
tended the show asked if it was strictly 
on the level. This natural, if pessi- 
mistic, question can be answered in 
any one of a number of ways. When 
Miss Brasuhn drop-kicks Miss Youpelle, 
she means it from the heart. When Mr. 
Billy Reynolds goes to the hospital 
with six breaks in one leg, he is honest- 
ly trying to beat the world’s record 
(seven), 


N the other hand, when Miss 

Fuzzy Buchek is sent to the 
penalty box for scalping, with the 
naked fingernails, her protest to the 
referee is based on the art of my fa- 
vorite wrestlers, the six dramatic 
Duseks of Omaha. So is the referee’s 
answer. The only way you could catch 
a Dusek unrehearsed was to drop a 
chair on his head from the gallery. 
And the Roller Derby moves too fast 
for that. 
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When You’re Hiring a Top-Flight 
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Be Sure to Look at His Recorc 
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A MAGAZINE IS ONE OF YOUR SALESMEN IN PRINT. 
AND HERE IS NEWSWEEK’S 11'2-YEAR RECORD 
IN THE HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING FIELD 























Newsweek’s Acceptance 
Has Grown 


Rank Among ALL Magazines by Pages of Heating and Air-Conditioning Advertising 
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The Heating and Air-Conditioning Field Ranks Newsweek Second Among All Magazines 


© Newsweek is a double-edged tool. It sells 
to both businessman and home owner 

79% of Newsweek’s readers are concen- 
trated in business and industry. 

43% are major executives— men with a 
direct voice in company purchases. And 
thousands more strongly influence the di- 
rection of these purchases. 

Actually, Newsweek delivers more lead- 
ers in business, industry, and government 
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Source: PIB 


PER ADVERTISING DOLLAR—AT THE LOW- 
EST RATE PER THOUSAND—than any other 
weekly or monthly magazine. 

Moreover, 85.5% of Newsweek's more 
than 800,000 families have incomes that 
put them in the top % of all U. S. families. 

7 out of every 10 own their own homes. 

Again, PER ADVERTISING DOLLAR, 
Newsweek delivers more of these high-in- 
come families than any other weekly, bi- 
weekly, or monthly magazine. 














This charming poster is an invitation to a Swiss zoo 


Antiwar propaganda (Hungary) 


76 


SC ERR FARR THRE COUTSERT IES FO TRE CENTS CRS tee PORE 


British appeal for homeless Jews 


Wall Pictures 


For three thousand years the simplest 
and most effective way of telling some- 
body something has been to put up a 
sign. The ancient Egyptians did it on 
boards and the Romans even did it by 
carving words on statues to their em- 
perors. Yet the art of modern poster de- 
sign began only in 1867 when Jules 
Chéret, a Parisian, prepared an an- 
nouncement of a play to be enacted by a 
young woman of 22, Sarah Bernhardt. 
The theater (to drum up trade) and the 
army (to drum up recruits) seem to have 
been the modern world’s first big users 
of poster art. 

Europeans are evidently more sug- 
gestible, posterwise, than Americans. Cer- 
tainly Europeans design better-looking 
placards than Americans. And therefore, 
the biggest, best, and most recent world- 
wide collection of poster art, Interna- 


God Jul, 


Swedish cooperative-store greeting 


SECURITE SOCIALE 


SOLIDARITE BES HOMMES 


Social-security-drive poster (France) 


Newsweek 





tional Poster Annual, *48-'49,* again 
demonstrates the lead that transatlantic 
graphic propagandists, though still re- 
covering from war, have maintained over 
their American peers. 

A poster, as may be seen from the 
book’s examples on these pages, can con- 
vey any emotion: humor, terror, charity, 
satire. From five little zebras racing 
across a zebra hide to three happy 
Negresses in a desert, wall pictures can 
do a great deal to compel a passer-by to 
go to a zoo or buy a special kind of sun- 
tan ointment. They can as effectively 
scorn warmongering by setting a mis- 
chievous paper toy soldier to prancing 
on the head of a corpse or wring the 
viewer's heart with the haunted, terror- 
sickened eyes of a displaced person. 
These are the techniques that many 
American poster artists and art directors 
have chosen to by-pass. 
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*178 pages. Pitman, $8.50. Czech sun-tan oil is sold this 
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PERFORM 


DAILY BEFORE FIVE MILLION 
PAIRS OF EYES 


Americans produce a few dramatic posters, too Punch (Britain) uses posters, too 
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@ With plenty of low cost Indi- 
ana coal, and an adequate wa- 
ter supply, electric generating 
stations now produce nearly 
2,000,000 H.P. for industry, 
commerce and agriculture. Firm 
power for Indiana's multi-fold 
activities. 

Within another 18 months an 
additional 500,000 H.P. will be 
available for use. And, the thou- 
sands of miles of transmission 
lines now delivering power in 
Indiana are interconnected with 
systems in surrounding areas for 
mutual strengthening of supply. 
Indiana offers you adequate 
firm power. 


AND WHAT ABOUT RATES? 

Under fair, constructive State 
legislation, Indiana manufac- 
turers find their electric power 
costs as low as 2 of 1% of their 
total production expense. Yes, 
Indiana offers firm power, ade- 
quate, cheap, to industry, com- 
merce and agriculture in all 
parts of the state. 

In addition, Indiana also of- 
fers you an equitable tax struc- 
ture, fine labor, excellent trans- 
portation facilities, raw materi- 
als, a good educational system 
and wonderful recreation areas. 
If you are looking for a location 
for your business, investigate the 
many locations in Ideal Indiana. 


Write for our booklet, 
"Industrial Facts about Indiana” 
now. Please give your title and 
company name when writing. 


v6 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Dept. 101N + State House + Indianapolis, Ind 








For Cane Raisers 


The fall catalogue of the Corpun Edu- 
cational Organization was out last week 
in London. Titled “Good News for 
Schoolteachers,” the Corpun (Corporal 
Punishment) list offers British school- 
masters “famous Nilgiri root punishment 
canes at half the normal cost”—or a rea- 
sonable $6 a dozen. Eric A. Wildman, 
30-year-old head of the organization, 
recommends for style the “dragon smoky 
Malacca cane” or the “selected Sarawak” 
(“a supple and trustworthy cane”). 

Wildman, who was birched himself last 
year by students at Horsley Hall near 
Stafford when he came to sell his wares 
(Newsweek, Dec. 6, 1948), adds a foot- 
note: “A rod should always be soaked 
for 24 hours before use in either cold 
water or brine.” 


Law for the Ladies 


“Aroused to the density of the ig- 
norance of their sex on legal matters,” 
three women began in 1890 to attend a 
newly formed women’s law class. Ridi- 
culed in the press and frowned on by 
male lawyers, the class grew under the 
wing of New York University. The one- 
year course began to draw students who 
wanted to know about such practical mat- 
ters as signing contracts, divorce pro- 
cedures, leases, and wills. 

This week the N.Y.U. women’s law 
course began its 60th year, the only class 
of its kind in the country. The average 
group contains between 60 and 80 stu- 
dents. After studying two hours a week 
they will join such alumnae as Dorris 
Clarke, who went on to law school and is 
now chief probation officer in New York, 
Judge Agnes Craig of the Bronx, and 
Melle Stanleyetta Titus, who in 1894 be- 
came the first woman admitted to the bar 
in New York City. ° 

For the last sixteen years the course 
has been taught by George Foster Jr., 
a New York lawyer. In addition to ex- 
plaining simple legal matters, Foster takes 
cases in the news and interprets the fine 
points. Foster contends that since women 
control 80 per cent of the wealth of the 
United States, they need all the legal 
knowledge they can get. 


Dutch-Door Texts 


Every student of languages has wasted 
countless minutes flipping to the back of 
his textbook to look up words or picking 
up his dictionary to solve a vocabulary 
problem. Even texts which offer words at 
the foot of each page are limited by space 
to the new expressions used in that par- 
ticular lesson. 

But Stanley Burnshaw didn’t see why 
vocabulary and exercises couldn’t be ar- 
ranged in a convenient, finger-tip form. 


EDUCATION 





He thought of slicing a text horizontally 
so that two separate books would be 
bound in the same volume. Then vocabu- 
lary and exercises would be usable both 
separately and together with a minimum 
of wasted time. As president of the Dry- 
den Press in New York, Burnshaw pre- 
pared two Spanish books, the novel “El 
Socio” by Jenaro Prieto and a second- 
year college reader “Paisaje y Hombres 
de América.” 

Dryden published the “Dutch-door” 
texts in 1947 and followed them with a 
third Spanish novel. Although sales were 


Newsweek—A. Rollo 


Student and hinged textbook 


slow at first, Burnshaw was convinced of 
the value of the idea, which he felt was 
unique. (When he had tried to patent the 
format, he discovered that it had been 
used previously in nineteenth-century 
hymn books, where different sets of words 
were used for a single tune.) 

By last week the 43-year-old publisher 
and his ten-year-old concern had ample 
proof of success. The books are used by 
more than 150 colleges and universities, 
including Brown, Princeton, Bryn Mawr, 
Stanford, New York University, and the 
University of California. 

In time for this fall’s student buy- 
ing, Dryden has also published its first 
English Dutch-door book—“The Dryden 
Handbook of College Composition” by 
Joseph Jones of the University of Texas. 
While the Spanish books have the vo- 
cabulary section at the bottom of the vol- 
ume, the composition text offers examples 
of good, bad, and mediocre writing in a 
section at the top while rules are in the 
lower section (see illustration). 

The Dutch-door books are in line with 
Burnshaw’s policy of dressing up texts 
so that students will want to keep them— 
and of course so that Dryden will sell 
more. “We must remember,” he says, 
“that the same eyes that read textbooks 
read slick magazines.” 
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How a Power Saw makes Fast Friends 
... With a hand from a “Friendly” Metal 


One day young “Doc” Grayson was cut- 
ting himself some firewood. And he no- 
ticed old Mr. Peters over on his own wood 
lot, hacking away with an axe, and grum- 


bling about his “bad back.” 


“Doc” was using one of those new 
portable power saws, with an endless chain 
of whirling teeth. All he had to do was 
guide it in the cut and let it go. So, after 
finishing his own job he ambled over 
and worked along with the old man. First 
thing you know they had a good load of 


firewood. 
oe * 


A few days later Mr. Peters admitted 
to “Doc” it was the first time in ten years 
he had gotten his wood in without being 
laid up with his bad back. 


“Doc”, he said, “that chain saw medi- 


cine of yours sure was a friend in need”. 


Inside that saw “Doc” really did have 
a friend...an “Unseen Friend” called 
Nickel. 

This friendly metal, mixed in with the 
steel, makes the saw’s teeth, guide bar 
and shafts extra tough and strong without 
being extra big and heavy. It helps keep 
this light, easy-to-handle saw from break- 
ing down or wearing out...even when 
used day after day in logging camps. 


* * 


Hardy, rustproof and _ heat - resistant, 
Nickel Alloys serve you every day in many 
a way... from farm implements to home 
appliances... from your morning coffee- 
maker to your evening television set. But, 
because the Nickel is usually combined 
with other metals, you seldom actually 


see it. That's why it’s known as “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet, 
The Romance of Nickel 


We believe you'll find it in- 
teresting to discover where 

and how Nickel first came 

into use, and many little 

known facts about this 
serviceable friendly 

metal. Mail a postcard to 

Dept. 339, and we'll send you 

a copy of “The Romance of Nickel.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 
EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


Ati, Nickel 


--- Your Unseen Friend 


© 1949, T.1. N. Co, 
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PRODUCE 


in 
GEORGIA 


@ Large, versatile LABOR POOL 

@ Abundant raw materials: 
MINERALS, TIMBER, FIBRE 

@ Year ‘round WATER SUPPLY 


@ Rich in undeveloped 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Get the facts today from 
CLARK GAINES, Secretary ..; 
100 State Capitol 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 








QUICK REST 


TO TIRED EYES 


“a: 


your tired eyes feel fresh, 
rested, wide-awake. 


1. Put two drops of 
soothing Murine in 
each eye. In seconds, 


2. Murine’s 7 ingredi- 
ents cleanse your eyes 
quickly, yet as gently 
as a tear. Murine helps 
your eyes feel fine. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 
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New Films 
\ 


My Friend Irma (Paramount). Warm 
admirers of this popular radio program 
may have a good time at the screen ver- 
sion of Dumb Dora Irma’s frantic adjust- 
ment to a comparatively sane world. Marie 
Wilson, who created the dizzy blonde for 
the air waves, 
comedienne. However, along with Diana 
Lynn as her patient roommate, John 
Lund as a two-bit promoter, and Don 
DeFore as a millionaire bachelor, the 
star is victimized by a nondescript plot 
and the belligerently elementary quality 
of its gag humor. More at home on ‘this 
broad comedy level are Dean Martin and 
Jerry Lewis, a pair of zany newcomers 
recruited from the night-club circuit. 


Red Light (United Artists). A missing 
hotel Bible is the important clue in George 
Raft’s vengeful search for the man who 
killed his brother. The resulting infusion 
of spiritual implications in a stock melo- 
drama is unfortunate all around. Raft 
provides another of his familiar dead-pan 
impersonations, and such supporting play- 
ers as Virginia Mayo, Arthur Shields, and 
Gene Lockhart are hopelessly stranded in 
a backwash of platitudes and tedious pos- 
turings. 


Thieves’ Highway (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox). Once again, as in 1940 with 
“They Drive by Night,” an A. I. Bez- 
zerides novel about the long-haul truck- 
ers af the West Coast highways offers 
the grim data for a robust and earthy 
melodrama. 

In “Thieves’ Highway” Richard Conte 
gives a tough, resourceful performance 
as Nick Garcos, an ex-GI who teams up 
with a free-lance truckman (Millard 
Mitchell) to tap the first crop of Golden 
Delicious apples and hustle them to San 
Francisco before the market is flooded. 
Both trucks are decrepit road-burners a 
few rattles and gasps from the yawning 
junk pile. Nick’s truck makes the grade; 
his partner’s rockets its operator to de- 
struction when the drive shaft snaps on 
a steep grade. 

As directed by Jules Dassin (“Naked 
City”), these roaring highway sequences 
are steadily absorbing in their realism. 
Considerably more removed from reality 
are the phases of the plot that involve 
Nick with a romanticized concept of a 
prostitute (Valentina Cortesa) and with 
one Figlia (Lee J. Cobb), an inimical, 
blow-hard produce jobber who has faked 
the accident that cost Nick’s father his 
legs. 

However, the revenge motif makes for 
suspenseful sparring, and the love in- 
terest as provided by Miss Cortesa, the 
attractive Italian star, has franker sex 
implications than customarily pass the 
censor’s office. In every case—including 
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is a pert and knowing , 
' That Midnight Kiss (M-G-M). Aside 





briefer performances by Morris Carnov- 
sky, Jack Oakie, and Joseph Pevney— 
the acting is first rate. Bezzerides’s dia- 
logue sounds like the real thing, and 
Dassin—aided by Norbert Brodine’s fine 
camera work—does a remarkable job of 


_ catching the color and the brawling ex- 


citement of the San Francisco water- 
front and cluttered produce markets. 


from José Iturbi’s music, virtually the 
only excuse for this one is Mario Lanza. 
a singer whose talents would be con- 
spicuous even outside a film devoted to 
opera. He can act as well as sing. But 
his efforts in both directions are hampered 
by an inconsequential story which en- 
meshes him with Kathryn Grayson— 
girl who neither sings nor acts in his 
league. Its tenuousness is mitigated 
neither by the music of Tschaikovsky nor 
the presence of Ethel Barrymore. 


The Gal Who Took the West ( Uni- 
versal-International). As an opera singer 
who decides to give a typical six-gun 
town of the Old West the benefit of her 
talents, Yvonne De Carlo finds herself 
up to the ears in a feud. 

The protagonists in this local civil war 
are the two grandsons of rich old General 
O’Hara (Charles Coburn). Lee (Scott 
Brady) is a rancher. Grant (John Russell) 
runs the town saloon. And the first re- 
quirement for citizenship in the town of 
O’Hara, Ariz., is active, pistol-totin’ sup- 
port of one faction or the other. Miss De 


Vengeful Conte doubts even Cortesa 


Newsweek 
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De Carlo (with Coburn) ignites O’Hara clan 


Carlo confounds neighborhood tradition 
by falling in love with both brothers. 

Although the resulting complications 
are scarcely unexpected, they are crisply 
developed through parallel flashbacks. 
Each of three whisky-primed old-timers 
(Clem Bevans, Houseley Stevenson, and 
Russell Simpson) gives his own version 
of the story to a modern magazine writer. 
According to one the opera singer is an 
innocent young thing. The second sees 
her as a hard-bitten alcoholic. The third 
regards her as a fortune hunter with an 
eye on the O’Hara millions. 

The question of who is right is one 
that Miss De Carlo keeps adroitly to her- 
self. Her operatic prowess, which meets 
its severest test in a pleasant rendition of 
“Clancy Lowered the Boom,” is another 
unanswered question. But the story is 
amusing and might have been more so 
had director Frederick De Cordova 
played it for its obvious laughs. 


Task Foree (Warner Brothers). Back 
in the ’20s while Gen. Billy Mitchell was 
trying to convince Army brass that avia- 
tion had arrived to stay, a group of 
far-sighted naval officers put a 65-foot 
platform on top of the 11,500-ton col- 
lier Langley and taught themselves to 
land airplanes on it. It was a job, they 
later confessed, comparable to “making a 
10,000-foot dive into a rain barrel.” 

With Gary Cooper as Jonathan Scott, 
a fictional member of this pioneering 
group, “Task Force” takes carrier avia- 
tion back to its beginnings and follows 
its development from the Langley era 
down through the war to the day when 
Scott, now a rear admiral, retires with 
a hatful of impressive memories. 

As a document the film is accurate and 
important enough to have earned the 
sponsorship of the Navy, which pro- 
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vided two of its present-day 
carriers—the Midway in the 
Atlantic and the Valley Forge 
in the Pacific—as appropriate 
settings for preview screen- 
ings of the film. 

But the fictional trimmings 
tacked onto this absorbing 
chapter in naval history are 
so ineptly handled that the 
end product (like that of the 
recent “Slattery’s Hurricane” ) 
fails to be anything like as 
impressive as it should be. 
As the husband of a carrier 
pilot’s widow (Jane Wyatt), 
Cooper is considerably less 
convincing than he is on the 
deck of a carrier. And he gets 
only perfunctory support from 
Wayne Morris and Walter 
Brennan as fellow officers. 
However, neither  slipshod 
acting nor a conspicuously 
banal script can lessen the 
impact of the Navy’s Techni- 
color footage—some of it released for the 
first time—showing actual bombing raids 
on a carrier during the war. 


Spring in Park Lane (Eagle Lion). 
Last year between them producer-di- 
rector Herbert Wilcox and his wife, Anna 
Neagle, accounted for an impressive 
number of the British film industry’s top 
honors. Their film “Spring in Park Lane” 
was voted the best movie of 1948 and 
was the highest grosser. Miss Neagle, in 
turn, was cited as the outstanding actress 
and led England’s roster of moneymak- 
ing stars. 

The chances are that “Park Lane” is 
at once a little too indomitably British 
and much too flimsy to achieve anything 
more than a modest success in the United 
States, but the comedy does come off 
with a refreshing gaiety and enough 
droll humor to establish it as a decidedly 
pleasant spot of foolishness. This some- 
what qualified achievement owes noth- 
ing to an Alice Duer Miller plot about a 
young English nobleman who masquer- 
ades as a footman and wins the heart 
and hand of a lady of high degree. 

Once it is apparent that the producers 
recognize the venerable nature of their 
anecdote and aren’t planning anything 
drastic in the nature of rejuvenation, one 
can settle down to enjoy the players’ dis- 
arming delight in poking fun at each 
other and themselves. Miss Neagle is a 
comedienne of ability and charm, who 
can indulge in a jitterbugging pas de 
deux without looking as if she suspected 
she was slumming. Michael Wilding is 
witty and engaging as the footman who 
dabbles in art, music, and applied effron- 
tery, and Tom Walls bolsters every scene 
in which he appears with a delightful 
impersonation of the lady’s amiable 
uncle. 
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@The thing to do when too much work or 
play leaves muscles sore and lame is rub on 
Absorbine Jr.! Rub it on those torture-spots 
and clock how fast it brings relief! 

It’s the stand-by liniment of many profes- 


sional athletes . . . has been for over fifty years. 
Because it has two beneficial actions: 

First, it cools and soothes those sore places 
on application. Second, it counters the irritation 
that causes the pain with a grand muscle-relax- 
ing effect. If you look at your watch you'll be 
thrilled how quickly the pain eases! Get 
Absorbine Jr. at any drugstore... $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Battlefield of the Mind 


Among the many recent books dealing 
with insanity, Mary Jane Ward’s “The 
Snake Pit” has of course been the out- 
standing volume. None other on the 
subject these last years has matched the 
compelling readability or authoritative 
reporting of that novel. But now comes 
one which almost does. It is a first novel, 
by an ex-GI, Fritz Peters, and is called 
“The World Next Door.” Though some- 
what less memorable as a novel than “The 
Snake Pit,” Peters’s narrative is even more 
impressive as a report. 

“The World Next Door,” a direct, hon- 
est, moving account of the state of delu- 
sion, is no book for the squeamish. It is a 
war story in every sense of the word, a 
shock-on-shock account of the total war 
waged on thé battlefield of a man’s mind, 
fought with the ammunition of a man’s 
spirit. It is a stéry of terror and horror 
and loneliness. But it is also a strangely 
heartening story, because the man who is 
fighting this total war finally wins it— 
with that inner spirit which makes him 
love instead of hate, live instead of die. 

Battlefield: David Mitchell, Peters’s 
hero, is intelligent. He knows what is 
happening to him: that he is in a psy- 
choneurotic ward of a veterans’ hospital 
and that he has come there by way of 
the police, while his family stood by and 
did nothing. But he also knows that he 
can look at the sun without blinking, 
that he is omnipotent, that he can rule 
the world with a certain look in his eye. 
David has found the world next door 
to reality. 

Peters’s entire narrative is an account 
of David’s fight to get out of that hos- 
pital, a dual fight not only against his own 
sick mind but also against strait jackets, 
sadistic attendants, and incompetent doc- 
tors. 

Writing with a simplicity and restraint 
that are notable, Peters fashions this battle 
story into a drama that is astonishing. 
For straight suspense “The World Next 
Door” ranks with the best adventure 
yarns. For a sense of immediacy and com- 
passionate reporting, it is hard to beat. 
Readers may blanch at its impact, but 
they will stay with the book until the end. 
(THe Wor.tp Next Door. By Fritz Peters. 
862 pages. Farrar, Straus. $3.) 


The Rise of Uncle Joe 


Now that Russia has exploded the 
atom, that enigmatic old man in the 
Kremlin who will celebrate his 70th 
birthday in December becomes perhaps 
the most important individual in the 
world today. The power which he holds 
in his hands is almost incalculable. No 
more appropriate time could have been 
chosen for the publication of a new life 
of him. “Stalin: -A Political Biography,” 
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BOOKS 





by I. Deutscher, a Polish-born journalist 
and Marxist scholar now resident in Lon- 
don, supplements other books, including 
Leon Trotsky’s and B. Souvarine’s bitter 
attacks, in trying to explain how Joseph 
Djugashvili, alias Joseph Stalin, reached 
the awful eminence which he now 
occupies. 

In England, Deutscher’s 600-page 
work, published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, has met with the highest 
praise accorded any book since Winston 
Churchill’s “The Gathering Storm.” In 
the United States, where advance copies 
have been circulating for three months, 
it has already come in for some very ad- 
verse criticism. David J. Dallin, author 
of “Forced Labor in Soviet Russia” 
(Newsweek, Sept. 15, 1947) and “So- 
viet Russia and the Far East” (NeEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 1, 1948), forwarded to re- 
viewers a_ single-spaced, sixteen-page, 
four-part, 49-point indictment, written 
by two unidentified “Russian experts” 
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stature is measured by the scope of his 
endeavors, the sweep of his actions, th« 
vastness of the stage he has dominated. 
He is revolutionary, not in the sense thai 
he has remained true to all the origina’ 
ideas of the revolution, but be@ause h« 
has put into practice a fundamentally 
new principle of social organization. 
which, no matter what happens to him 
personally or even to the regime asso- 
ciated with his name, is certain to sur- 
vive, to fertilize human experience, and 
to turn it in new directions.” 

Tyrant’s Rise: There, of course, th¢ 
Marxist (not necessarily the Stalinist) is 
speaking. But as Deutscher traces the 
remarkable—and unique—careéer.of Stalin 
from a bank robber in a rogues’ gallery 
to an international statesman, he @lings 
to his analogy. 

Here is Stalin, neither a Russian nor 
a Jew, the son of a peasant serf, the 
product of an ecclesiastical seminary, a 
guerrilla in the fighting squads in the 


Stalin at his career’s start: Rogues’ galleryite 


and designed to prove that Deutscher’s 
“multitude of inaccuracies, suppression 
of key facts, and artful evasions” make 
“Stalin” a book “capable of doing incal- 
culable harm.” 

While it undoubtedly does-suffer from 
certain sins of omission (perhaps the re- 
sult of compressing 70 years of compli- 
cated history into relatively small space), 
the disinterested reader may find in 
“Stalin,” as The London Economist did, 
“a balanced judgment rare in the con- 
templation of so disturbing a theme.” 

“What appears to be established,” 
Deutscher writes toward the end of his 
book, “is that Stalin belongs to the breed 
of the great revolutionary despots, to 
which Cromwell, Robespierre, and Na- 
poleon belonged . . . He is great, if his 


pre-revolutionary days, unimaginative 
and with scarcely any intellectual at- 
tainments. And yet he outsmarted and 
outlasted the great middle-class intellec- 


‘ tuals, the brains of the revolution, Lenin 


and Trotsky and the rest. 

Once he was taken into the Central 
Committee, Stalin, whom most of the 
Soviet leaders regarded as stupid, was 
able to secure for himself positions of 
increasing importance. Deutscher shows 
that even before Lenin died this phleg- 
matic man had gained control of the 
political machine to a far greater extent 
than Lenin had intended. Only death 
prevented Lenin from breaking him 
But when the showdown came, Stalin 
was too much for Trotsky and the other 
old Bolsheviks to contend with. He who 
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had fought the czar from his bitter child- 
hood was now himself a czar. 

Stalin’s latest biographer shows him 
as a powerful, cruel man whose policies 
have often been vacillating and contra- 
dictory, who more than once has done 
the wrong thing; and who has never 
hesitated to use the lives of millions to 
attain ends that undoubtedly could have 
been achieved at lesser cost. But he 
changed a backward, agricultural coun- 
try lost in the eighteenth century into at 
jeast the simulacrum of a modern state. 
And this he did in two decades. (STALIN: 
A PouiticaL Biocrapuy. By I. Deutsch- 
er. 600 pages. Oxford: $5.) 


Other Books 


CoraL SEA, Mipway AND SUBMARINE 
Actions: May 1942-Aucust 1942. By 
Samuel Eliot Morison. 307 pages. Atlan- 
tic-Little, Brown. $6. The battle of Mid- 
way, which inflicted “a stunning defeat on 
a far superior Japanese force,” was the 
decisive battle of the Pacific and the first 
light of victory in the second world war. 
This epic clash is the high point in Samuel 
Eliot Morison’s fourth volume of his un- 
official but most authoritative “History 
of United States Naval Operations in 
World War II.” 

GropaL Mission. By H. H.. Arnold. 
626 pages. Harper. $5. Another semi- 
oficial account of the second world war 
is this story of the Air Force in all theaters 
of operation by the commander-in-chief 
of the United States Air Force. General 
Arnold’s memoirs are replete with the 
details of planning and fulfillment of the 
Air Force’s part in the war, but the book 
has its share-of humorous stories and 
fascinating facts about Arnold’s asso- 
ciates. 

No Banners, No Bucies. By Edward 
Ellsberg. 370 pages. Dodd, Mead. $4. 
Capt. Edward Ellsberg, U.S.N.R., served 
as. principal salvage officer under General 
Eisenhower in the North African invasion 
and later in the Normandy invasion. 
“No Banners, No Bugles” is the excit- 
ing story of how he and a handful ‘of 
American divers, with little equipment 
and only one salvage ship, for fifteen 
months kept clear and usable the im- 
portant Mediterranean ports that were 
practically demolished time and again by 
the German and Italian air forces. Ells- 
berg writes as he worked—with gusto. 

Lovinc. By Henry Green. 248 pages. 
Viking. $3. This is the first American 
publication by this English novelist, high- 
ly rated in his own country. “Loving” is 
a sophisticated tale of the servants’ quar- 
ters of a rich Irish woman’s castle during 
the early days of the war. In it the au- 
thor lays bare the foibles, frustrations, 
and sundry futilities of a crew of house- 
maids, butlers, and cooks, not neglecting 
several well-placed side sweeps at the 
master class upstairs. 
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Peat deposits are found in many parts of the world, but the peat of 
the Scottish Highlands is different from all others. It was formed by 
moss, heather and the roots of pine forests that flourished in Northern 
Scotland ages ago. The fragrant fires of Highland peat are one of the 
many small things that make Scotch Whisky so difficult to imitate. 
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Blended Scotch Whisky...86 Proof » Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole Importers: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York + Importers since 1794 
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There’s an 
Alligator for you 
at your price 


in your style 
r your needs 








Suvrain Gabardine 
@ wonderful value! 


$2750 
Amazing new full- 
bodied blend of 40% 
wool, 60% rayon. ¢ 
Other Alligator 
Rainwear $7.50 to 


No matter what you want in rainwear— 

Alligator has it! The complete, the 

, ity, the value line—of smart, 
ependable water 

repellent and waterproof 

garments for all 

weather. See your 

dealer’s complete 

selection today! 

The Alligator Company, 

St. Louis, New York, 

Los Angeles. 
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Ready-made Issues 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HETHER the Republican Party re- 
| pmarernct Congress in 1950 or not, 
it has the first opportunity in many 
years to draw a real and sharp issue 
between the parties. This golden 
chance to present an understandable 
case to the voters is not due to any- 
thing the Republican Party has done. 
The Democratic Party has itself made 
the issue. If, because of divided coun- 
sel, cowardice, or vague ex- 
pediency, Republicans fail 
in this test, it is not improb- 
able that the Republican 
Party of 1952 will, like the 
Whigs of 1852, have come 
to the end of the road. 

The issue cannot be drawn 
by crying generalities like 
“statism” or “welfare state” 
or “socialism.” These flimsy 
word vessels have foundered 
in successive elections for nearly twenty 
years. The public needs to be told 
specifically what these words mean and 
why it should vote against them. 


HE Democratic Party has in its 
ei 1948 platform, in Truman-endorsed 
proposals in this Congress, and in the 
authoritative plans and views of mem- 
bers of the Truman Administration 
filled in the details. There merely re- 
mains the job of drawing the compos- 
ite picture of what these mean, what 
they will do to our economy if adopted, 
and what will remain of freedom after 
their enactment. Call the composite 
what you will; the specifications are 
what count. 

Democrats are making no bones 
about their plans. To illustrate, let us 
consider a recent three-day, eleven- 
state Democratic conference in San 
Francisco — first performance of a 
traveling circus of party notables. 
There appeared the Vice President, 
the national chairman, four Cabinet 
members, and a grist of under and 
assistant secretaries. There was Leon 
Keyserling, the most radical of the 
President’s economic advisers. There 
were also represented Mr. Truman’s 
“unselfish” interests, in the persons of 
Jack Kroll of the CIO-PAC, Joseph 
Keenan of the AFL League for Politi- 
cal Education, and James Patten of 
the Farmers Union. 

Now what were they offering as a 
party program? Brannan presented his 
farm plan. Krug urged the “immedi- 





ate” enactment of the vast Columbia 
and Missouri valley super-states. Tobin 
called for the Truman welfare pro- 
gram; Kroll, for a government guaran. 
tee of jobs for all. Several were for 
scrapping the Taft-Hartley Act. And 
Barkley presented his well-worn anti- 
Hoover speech. 

There are most of the parts. To 
these should be added the Murray plan 
to put government into many 
industrial enterprises and 
the Federal socialized-medi- 
cine bill. 

A bit of addition would 
prove that this program 
would probably increase the 
Federal budget to $100,- 
000,000,000 if a mandate 
is secured in 1950 and 
1952. It would probably 
add $50,000,000,000 to the 
debt and cut purchasing power in half. 

Moreover, it would, in the case of 
the vast water-use authorities, reduce 
twenty states to Federal colonies. It 
would place millions of farmers and 
workers on government bounties or 
doles or in legal strait jackets. It 
would, by nationalizing key industries, 
drive productive capital away from 
plant improvement and renewal. And 
it would create a government bureauc- 
racy of probably 5,000,000 employes. 

This economic burden and govern- 
ment regimentation would create a 
new and totally different nation. It is 
silly to talk about preserving political 
and economic liberty in such a state. 
For the power of such a government 
could crush all opposition. Caught in 
a tide of sectional and group ambi- 
tions, Mr. Truman has drifted with his 
party into a very vulnerable position. 

Thus the Democratic Party has left 
neglected large areas in which repose 
many of the most treasured and tradi- 
tional liberties of Americans. 


T is fair to assume that a great ma- 
I jority of Americans are unwilling to 
live under such paternalism. They will 
respond to an appeal which will not 
only present the clear details but the 
implications of this “Fair Deal.” And 
they will vote for a continuation of a 
system of freedom and opportunity, if 
that alternative is forcefully presented. 

This is the Republican opportunity. 
But there must be details. Generali- 
ties won't go. 
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Monsanto SKYDROL is a fire-resistant 
hydraulic fluid; SKYLAC is a long-lasting, 
flame-resistant coating for exterior and 
interior fabric surfaces. 


Monsanto PLASTICIZERS and RUBBER 
CHEMICALS add abrasion resistance to 
composition soles, rubber heels. 
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Monsanto PENTAchlorophenol preserves 
wood against rot resulting from dampness. 
Used by railroads, utilities, industry. 


Monsanto PETROLEUM ADDITIVES are 
blended with lubricating oils to give better 


performance, longer engine wear. 


Monsanto RUBBER CHEMICALS cut 
processing costs, improve wear in tires 
and mechanical rubber goods. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


ay 
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From here to there...and how 


To get from here to there, or vice 
versa, takes a lot of going. It also 
takes a lot of chemicals. This is of 
particular interest to executives look- 
ing for greater economies, better 
performance, more safety. 


There are many Monsanto chemicals 
that contribute much to the business 
of going places. Here’s how: 


Used in composition shoe soles and 
in rubber heels, Monsanto chemicals 
add resistance to wear, make walk- 
ing easier. 


In the air, Monsanto chemicals assure 
greater safety, more protection. In- 
side a plane, they add fire-resistant 
characteristics to hydraulic fluids; 
inside and out, they add durability 
and flame resistance to fabric 
finishes. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Lubricating oils, blended with 
Monsanto chemicals, help reduce 
engine wear and lengthen engine 
life; especially valuable in heavy- 
duty applications. 
Railroad cars, exposed to dampness 
and moisture, stay in service longer 
when a Monsanto preservative is 
used to protect wooden members 
against rot and decay. 
Manufacturers of rubber tires and 
rubber goods of all kinds use 
Monsanto chemicals to speed origi- 
nal processing, add greater flexibil- 
ity, longer life. 
Note to Businessmen. . . Monsanto serves 
all industry with more than 500 chemicals 
and plastics. If you want added informa- 
tion on products described here—or on 
others more particularly related to your 
own business—write Monsanto Chemical 
Company, 1723 South Second Street, St. 
, Missouri. Or, return the coupon. 
Skylac: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri ° 


Company ... 


Address 


Please send more information on chemicals used in manufacturing 





